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Sweetener for retirement 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


DEAR SIR: 


Our Foreign Service is over- 
large, under-promoted, and 
plagued by the melancholy specta- 
cle of too many experienced indi- 
viduals performing functions that 
would not challenge the capa- 
bilities of a summer intern. 

Meanwhile, our personnel 
managers agonize over the Bak- 
kean implications of minority 
quotas, waste infinite time and 
money trying to start up retirement 
options in the vain attempt to lure 
the unlurable out of their snug har- 
bors, and update the old shell game 
by asking us to believe that fewer 
promotions announced more fre- 
quently is, somehow, progress. 

At least one intelligent solu- 
tion to our predicament would be 
to initiate a policy of what I call 
Voluntary Selection Out. VSO is 
simply a severance-pay plan giving 
an officer who resigns voluntarily 
the same modest benefits as the 
officer who is selected-out in- 
voluntarily: a month’s salary for 
every year of employment. 

The great wasteland of the 
Service is in the middle grades 
(3-5), where the population is 
swollen, promotions the slowest 
and poor morale the most evident. 
Disaffected senior officers can take 
advantage of the financial security 
of retirement; junior officers have 
the youth and energy to pursue new 
career directions; but the mid-level 
officer is a decade away from even 
early retirement, and a dozen years 
of enforced institutional timidity 
has made it almost impossible for 
him to simply resign. Unless, that 
is, he or she is either rich, well- 
connected or the recent recipient of 
a severe knock on the head. 

Mr. Everyman in our middle 


officer group is likely to be Grade 
4, about 40, maybe 15 years of 
service behind him and convinced 
he should have been promoted at 
least two years ago. Given his age, 
his family and financial commit- 
ments, and his feeling that he has 
contributed more to the Service 
than he has gotten out of it, he is 
not going to stop taking up space 
unless he carries something a lot 
more tangible than a handshake out 
the door. 

Schemes to placate the masses 
seldom, if ever, result in new 
economies. Surprisingly, VSO 
would. A $30,000-a-year man 
with 10 years to go before retire- 
ment is going to cost the govern- 
ment $300,000 in salary. Give him 
20 more years of half-pay retire- 
ment (assuming early retirement) 
and we have another $300, 
000—for a grand total of $600, 
000 in the pipeline from Uncle 
Sam. Contrast this figure with the 
$30-—35,000 he would receive with 
a VSO policy, and we can see sub- 
stantial financial savings. 

VSO is not a disguised early 
retirement plan, as a senior ambas- 
sador suggested to me recently. It 
is a lump-sum severance compen- 
sation for officers voluntarily giv- 
ing up a career stake and future 
retirement benefits in the Foreign 
Service. 

A VSO policy would improve 
efficiency, raise morale, speed 
promotions and offer new career 
chances to the most disaffected 
among us. Frankly, and I’m trying 
hard not to be cynical, the simplic- 
ity and logic of VSO is no doubt 
what has kept it out of the minds of 
our personnel managers, and which 
will probably be why it will con- 
tinue to be ignored. 

Sincerely, 
DAN L. TRAUB 
Cultural affairs officer 


Mrs. Laingen’s letter 
EMBASSY MADRID 
DEAR SIR: 


I refer to the letter from 
Penelope B. Laingen which was 
printed in the October NEWSLET- 
TER. The case Mrs. Laingen puts is 
a familiar and logical one: how to 
dignify the essentially lackey or 
appendage role of the Foreign 
Service wife. She suggests that 
‘some recognition of (her) role’’ 
is the best means of achieving that 
dignity. And, according to her 
analysis, the existence of the 1972 
policy paper is the barrier to her 
goal. 

The 1972 policy paper, one of 
the few true reforms to have come 
from the Department in the last 
decade, said essentially, two 
things: (1) spouses will not be 
mentioned in officers’ efficiency 
reports; and, (2) Foreign Service 
wives will not maintain a formal 
hierarchy. Of course, without point 
(1), point (2) becomes inoperative, 
and the compulsory ‘‘two for the 
price of one’’ system, clearly il- 
legal even in the case of ambas- 
sadors’ wives, becomes voluntary 
and unexceptionable. 

The implication of Mrs. 
Laingen’s letter is that the Foreign 
Service should resume the practice 
of commenting on wives’ perform- 
ances in officer efficiency reports. 
In the absence of any other rec- 
ommendation (e.g. pay for ambas- 
sadors’ wives) one must come to 
this conclusion. 

As with so many customs in the 
Foreign Service (such as the dress 
code, the ‘‘10-minute-before rule’’ 
on official representation events, 
the Saturday morning tete-a-tete 
between the political section and 
the ambassador/deputy chief of 
mission, standing up for the am- 
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REPORTING 


‘Would | be prepared to see it on the Times front page?’ 
That's the ‘acid test,’ new officers are advised 


By THOMAS W. FINA 


As consul general, the author 
drafted this memorandum for the 
benefit of new officers assigned to his 
post. The NEWSLETTER feels it merits 
republication here. 

ILAN—The arrival of a number 

of new officers interested in re- 
porting political, economic and cul- 
tural affairs leads me to set down 
some guidelines for our reporting. I 
wish to exclude from this essay mes- 
sages about administration, manage- 
ment, operations 
and policy. 

The purpose of 
our reporting is to 
give Washington, 

Rome and other 

posts an under- 

standing of 

something that we 

or they consider 

important that 

they know. But Mr. Fina 
reporting serves the other major pur- 
pose of forcing us to understand 
something that we should know as 
well. 


FACT AND OPINION 


There are two kinds of reporting: 
fact and opinion. I think it best to try 
to keep them consciously distinct and 
identifiable. The views of others, as 
well as facts and figures, qualify as 
facts for our purpose. Our own judg- 
ments, analysis and evaluations are 
opinion. 

I make this distinction because of 
an underlying philosophic principle: 
one task of the reporter is to give his 
reader as pure and undistorted an 
image of a situation as possible; to 
allow the reader to come as close to 
reliving the experience in its pertinent 
essentials as words permit. In this the 
reporting officer should be invisible 
and transparent. The evaluation and 
analysis of those facts is an equally 
demanding and useful task. But the 
two should be kept distinct and iden- 
tifiable. 
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COLLECTING 


This means a faithful blend of ag- 
reeable and disagreeable. It means 
hard work to be sure to know all the 
relevant facts. The heart of reporting 
must be firsthand, eyewitness, 
originally-collected information. De- 
rivative material from the press is es- 
sential to know. But it is only a help. 
The reporter must go to the 
sources—the police, the newspaper 
reporter or editor, the executive, gov- 
ernment or party official, academic, 
bishop, trade unionist, smuggler or 
lathe operator. 

Normally, firsthand information in 
Italy cannot be collected in one’s of- 
fice by telephone. It must be gathered 
by going to get it on the spot. In time, 
when rapport has been created, the 
telephone can sometimes help. But 
mostly, face-to-face contact is the 
only effective means. There are some 
useful rules to observe here, too: 

1. Never take notes in an interview 
unless invited to do so—and then the 
fewest possible. Note-taking reduces 
candid expression. 

2. Never repeat information pro- 
vided by another source. A source 
needs to have confidence that the in- 
formation he provides will never get 
him in trouble. If you reveal the con- 
fidences of another, he will doubt that 
his own will be respected. 

3. Never lead a witness. Question- 
ing should never tell the source what 
you want him to answer. We need to 
know what he thinks, not induce him 
to say what we want to hear. 

4. Create a friendly atmosphere of 
discussion. We can disagree and yet 
keep a discussion good-natured, warm 
and dignified. It isn’t always possi- 
ble. But it’s the best way to gather 
information. 

5. Never lie. Nothing is more fatal 
to developing a useful relationship. A 
source will be open with you if he 
thinks you can be trusted. That means 
telling him frankly, in a friendly way, 
if you must disagree with him. If you 


are put on the spot to defend a U.S. 
Government policy with which you 
disagree, you have a professional ob- 
ligation to do so, but also a right to 
explain that your personal view dif- 
fers. 


FORMAT 


Our reporting falls in a range. be- 
tween the memorandum of conversa- 
tion (memcon) and the think-piece. 
My preference is for a number of un- 
commented memcons followed by a 
wrap-up using all the resources we 
have accumulated, many of which are 
too fragmentary to merit reporting as 
a conversation. That has the benefit 
of giving our readers an in-depth and 
detailed exposure to the views of sig- 
nificant observers so that the more 
occasional wrap-up reports make 
more sense. In practice, our reporting 
is often the mixed multiple-memcon 
cum wrap-up. 


THE MEMCON 


In the memcon, the best practice is 
to identify the source clearly and then 
present his views as accurately and 
persuasively as possible, with little or 
no intrusion by the reporter. Our job 
is to find the right person to interview 
and to ask him the questions that our 
consumers would like to ask, or 
should want to ask if they knew the 
subject. 

This type of report can be very 
useful since most of those we inter- 
view know a lot more about Italian 
affairs than any of us. As long as their 
presumed biases are identified for 
readers who don’t know them, I think 
it a highly effective format. 


THE ANALYTICAL REPORT 


The think piece or mixed 
memcon-think piece is more complex. 
The first consideration in planning an 
analyticai report for the analyst, as for 
the tailor, is the user. We should 
normally write with the assumption, 
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though not the expectation, that the 
reader is the President or the Secre- 
tary of State. That means that we are 
writing for an intelligent, well- 
educated, politically sophisticated, 
and generally well-informed but busy 
man who is not an expert in Italian 
affairs. This assumption automatically 
lays down a series of guidelines: 

1. First is to have a design or pat- 
tern to follow. And that is the result 
of the intellectual analysis of the raw 
materials. There is a tendency to con- 
sider good writing a kind of manual 
skill. In fact, the essential is the in- 
tellectual input. No amount of verbal 
carpentry can turn an intellectual 
orange crate into a Shaker side chair. 
Before writing anything, the reporter 
must have thought through what 
needs to be said. Having benefitted 
from reading, conversations and ob- 
servations, the reporter has to stand 
back and look for patterns, or com- 
mon denominators, for signs of 
change, for echos of the past and for 
glimpses of the future. And then he 
must decide the single most important 
fact to emerge. That is the message. 
There may be a couple of others. But 
it is important to limit one’s scope to 
what really counts. 

2. Report only that which is neces- 
sary to make the reader understand. 
There are countless fascinating bits of 
information acquired in an interview. 
But unless the data is relevant, it 
shoula be put aside. Sculptors, tailors 
and the Shakers cut away all but the 
essential. 

3. The report must be self- 
contained and self-explanatory. There 
must be no allusions to facts or events 
known only to the initiated. No al- 
phabet abbreviations, or half-English 
terms like ‘‘programatic accord’’ or 
*‘restructurization.”’ 

4. Don’t assume that the reader is 
too dumb to reach intelligent conclu- 
sions, even if you are reporting views 
with which you disagree. 

5. Identify sources fairly. If quot- 
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ing the views of another, they should 
be identified as to reliability, orienta- 
tion, authority. Not ‘“‘the press ap- 
proved,’’ but ‘‘the pro-government 
press approved.’’ Not ‘‘the bishop 
explained,’’ but ‘‘the young, schol- 
arly, liberal bishop explained.’’ 

6. Style counts. Not only for 
esthetic reasons, but to make the 
reader want to hear your message. A 
drably written report may have the 
same intrinsic value as a lively one. 
But if the reader has to plough 
through it, he is unlikely to complete 
it or pick up another by the same au- 
thor or from the same post. Style does 
not mean bombast, flamboyance, 
irony or cuteness. It means sparse, 
grammatical, refined language at the 
readers’ cultural level. It is worth 
much effort to find the most econom- 
ical language. And in the end, the 
language must flow smoothly in both 
concept and cadence. 

7. Clarity of language is funda- 
mental. Unless the reporter has 
achieved an absolutely clear under- 
standing, he cannot prepare a clear 
report. But even then, the drafting is 
critical. Exposition of information 
must be complete and progressive. 
Like the demonstration of a proposi- 
tion in geometry. The conclusion may 
be that we don’t know the answer to 
some question or can’t explain some 
development. Still, it is important to 
demonstrate step by step how we have 
reached that conclusion. 

8. Structure in writing is helpful. 
As a rule, the most important infor- 
mation should come first, and the rest 
in declining order of importance. 
Each paragraph should have a topic 
sentence. A succinct conclusion 
driving home the main message 
serves both to assure the reader’s un- 
derstanding and to close. A good 
message, like a symphony or an 
opera, needs a coda to re-enforce to 
the audience the realization that the 
message imparted to it is now com- 
plete. 


9. Speed is usually in competition 
with completeness. Ideally, we 
should be both fast and complete. If 
we can’t be both, the reporter must 
decide on a case-by-case basis which 
is the more important to his reader. 
But the reporter should assume that 
speed is almost always a premium 
value. In fact, every day that passes 
between the event and the report’s 
arrival on the desk of our reader re- 
duces the chances that it will be read. 
We are in competition with the wire 
services and the press, however mvch 
we may dislike the idea. Our most 
important readers must make deci- 
sions and answer to the public almost 
as fast as events occur. They need our 
expert, objective, accurate reporting 
to help understand and interpret press 
stories. And they need it instantly or 
before the story hits the front page. 
That puts a premium on the reporter 
having a wide range of developed 
contacts, knowing his field and being 
able and willing to hustle day or night 
to get the story. 

10. As this emphasis on serving the 
President or Secretary implies, our 
reporting must be intellectually hon- 
est. ‘“Though it be honest, it is never 
good to bring bad news.’’ Shakes- 
peare warned about that before we 


joined the Foreign Service. Still, we 


are paid to bear bad news as well as 
good. That means a willingness to re- 
port things disagreeable both to our 
superiors and to ourselves. If facts 
make our pet theory look silly, there 
is as much an obligation, if not as 
much pleasure, to report them as if 
they do the same to another’s. 


TASTE 


I confess to an aversion to depre- 
catory reporting, whatever the form. 
Reports interspersed with comments 
or phrases in quotes which deride or 
belittle views with which the reporter 
disagrees seem to me unworthy. So 
does resort to code words or phrases 
like ‘‘standard line,’’ ‘‘usual litany,”’ 
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REPORTING 


or ‘‘fuzzy thinking.’’ They insult the 
reader who is assumed too ignorant to 
make judgments of his own. And they 
deprive the reader of the right to hear 
a view presented in its best and most 
convincing light so that he may judge 
for himself. 

I am also put off by accounts in 
which the reporters’ absent inter- 
locutor has no adequate answers to his 
incisive questions, or falls back in 
confusion when rebutted. I’ve rarely 
seen it happen. I’ve often seen it re- 
ported. 

The place to disagree with an iden- 
tified protagonist is after having given 
a fair and objective statement of his 
argument, in as favorable terms as he 
would himself present it. We owe that 
to our reader. If we believe that the 
reader may be misled, we owe him a 
separate interpretation of the views of 
the source. 


REPORTING and POLICY 


This brings me to reporting and 
policy. Milan does not make policy. 
And we are all reluctant to report in- 
formation that may make our policy 
seem mistaken. Policy-makers inevit- 
ably prefer events to confirm the wis- 
dom of their policies, and not the 
contrary. The reporter has an obliga- 
tion to help achieve policy objectives. 
But not to shape the facts to prove the 
validity of the policy. A policy that 
can’t stand exposure to events bodes 
ill for both its maker and his govern- 
ment. And the farther the policy 
strays from reality, the greater will be 
the ill. 


That is the bottom line on Milan 
reporting. If well and conscientiously 
done, it may help to keep policy close 
to reality. And that is a service to the 
Republic. 


THE AcID TEST 


I have a final test for my own re- 
porting: Security considerations apart, 
would I be prepared to see it pub- 
lished on the front page of the New 
York Times with my name signed to 
it? 

I would like to apply that same 
standard to all of our reporting. @ 


SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador 
Robert L. Yost presents a group 
Meritorious Honor Award to the Politi- 
cal Section of the embassy for analyzing 
and reporting on political events during 
the 1978 national elections in the 
Dominican Republic. From left are Am- 
bassador Yost; political counselor John 
F. King; Shirley Parrish, secretary; and 
political officer Lino Gutierrez. Daniel 
A. Strasser, political officer, was not 
present. 
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ON THE JOB 


State publishes its own foreign affairs dictionary 
It translates our English into rea/ English, with footnotes 


T’S FINE for the public to have a 

‘‘right to know’’ what the diplomats 
are talking about. 

It’s great and it’s wonderful that 
the press can get public officials to 
define their terms. 

But what about us—the geniuses of 
the Department of State? Is anyone 
going to help us to understand the 
things we say and write to each other? 


The answer is yes. The Depart- 
ment’s Library has come to our rescue 
by publishing, just for us, an ‘‘Inter- 
national Relations Dictionary’’—the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
The 50-page guide to jargon, with 
400 terms and cross-references, is in 
the process of initial distribution to 
overseas posts. Copies are also to be 
available in the Department. 

The dictionary defines for us not 
only Third World, but also the less 
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Conrad Eaton and Carol Becker at work 
on the new dictionary. (Photo by David 
M. Humphrey) 


familiar First World, Second World 
and Fourth World. It tells us what 
Basket One is, as well as Basket 
Three and Basket Two (in alphabeti- 
cal, not numerical, order). It distin- 
guishes between the Group of 5, 


Group of 77, Group of 10, Group of 


20 and Group of 24. It spells out 
some choice acronyms, such as 
COCOM, EEZ, INFCE, MAD, 
PNET and STABEX. 


Furthermore, the Library’s prod- 
uct shares the distinction of being one 
of the few dictionaries whose defini- 
tions have footnotes. The citations 
serve the purpose of historically 
documenting the definition, and giv- 
ing the rationale for it. For example, 


the Club of Rome is defined in four 
sentences, each sentence supplemented 
with its own footnote. In every in- 
stance, the citation is that of a source 
in the public domain. 

Prepared under the supervision of 
library director Conrad P. Eaton, the 
dictionary is largely the work of li- 
brarian Carol Becker. Its provenance 
is a card file that the Library started 
keeping at the suggestion of Dan 
Clemmer, chief of reader services. 
The file is used to answer frequently- 
asked questions about terms, phrases, 
acronyms, catchwords and abbrevia- 
tions. To the entries in the card file 
Ms. Becker added a number of terms 
that recur in newspapers and periodi- 
cals and that are bandied about at 
places like the Secretary’s Open 
Forum. Brian Sanders of the library 
provided the test of several definitions; 
Gloria Taylor typed the manuscript. 





ON THE JOB 


‘*This dictionary does not attempt 
to be comprehensive,’’ the preface 
says. ‘‘It is intended only to supple- 
ment other dictionaries and reference 
works ... The Library makes no 
claim that any definition reflects De- 
partment of State policy, nor should 
any such inference be made.”’ 


—SANFORD WATZMAN 


Correct zip code 


Employees stationed overseas 
who use a Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., return address 
on federal income tax forms are 
advised that the correct zip code 
with this address is 20520. If the 
preprinted address sticker received 
from the Internal Revenue Service 
is used, care should be taken to as- 
sure that this zip code is shown. 


LIBRARY—Librarian Conrad P. 
Eaton, left, hands Virgil G. Nubbe an 
award for 40 years of service. Also 
shown are Lonnie Bellamy, who re- 
ceived a 20-year award; William H. 
Price, director, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center; Andrew W. 
Smith, 35 years; Liina Keerdoja, 10 
years; and Alpha G. Rose, 20 years. 


BUILDING YOUR VOCABULARY 


Canadians have their own problems with jargon—and they have devised 
their own solutions, such as the ‘‘Handy Guide to Jargon’’ that is repro- 
duced below. Authorship of the guide has been traced to Betty H. Zisk of 
the Western Political Quarterly. To use it, it is not necessary to think pro- 
foundly or even to understand what it is that you want to say. The idea is to 
impress your peers—to prompt their envy because you are using words they 
wish they had thought of themselves even though they, too, have no idea 
what the words mean. The principle involved here is that, if it sounds im- 
posing, it’s good bureaucratic English—let comprehension be damned. 

Here’s the way to use the guide to build up your bureaucratic vocabulary. 
Just think of a three-digit number—for example, 913. Now read across the 
columns. You have just coined the phrase balanced organizational mobil- 
ity. Now try 074. You are the originator of integrated incremental pro- 
gramming. Get it? Go ahead, have fun: try some other combinations. Keep 
going until you have memorized your creations, and are able to plop them 
into the next memo or report you write. 





HANDY GUIDE TO JARGON 





. integrated 
total 
systematized 
parallel 
functional 
responsive 
optional 
synchronized 
compatible 
balanced 


management 
organizational 
monitored 
reciprocal 
digital 
logistical 
transitional 
incremental 
third-generation 
policy 


. options 

. flexibility 

. capability 

. mobility 

. programming 
. concept 

. time-phase 

. projection 

. hardware 

. contingency 
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State overtime pay 
is Capitol Hill topic 


Deputy assistant secretary for per- 
sonnel Robert S. Gershenson told a 
House subcommittee on November 3 
that the Department is taking several 
steps to lighten the load of Depart- 
ment security agents on protective as- 
signments. For the past several 
months some of these agents have 
worked 12 to 14 hours a day, seven 
days a week and, over the past year, 
have earned approximately $10,000 
each in overtime pay, Mr Gershenson 
told Gladys Spellman (D-Md.), head 
of the House Compensation and Em- 
ployee Benefits Subcommittee. 

Mr. Gershenson was one of several 
representatives cf Government agen- 
cies called to testify before the sub- 
committee, which is looking into al- 
legations of fraud and mismanage- 
ment in federal overtime pay prac- 
tices. 


The Department was asked to 
reply to reports that its Office of Se- 
curity had paid $1.3 million in over- 
time to its security agents during fis- 
cal year 1978. Sources within the De- 
partment had alleged that the nature 
of the work and the long hours were 
combining to cause ulcers, high blood 
pressure, possible drinking problems 
and marital difficulties. 

Mr. Gershenson, accompanied by 
Verne F. St. Mars, acting director, 
Office of Security, and other Depart- 
ment officials, confirmed the $1.3 
million figure. 


This situation has resulted di- 
rectly, he explained, from a greater 
workload—with a minimal increase 
in personnel. ‘‘There has been a 
world-wide increase in terrorism,’’ 
Mr. Gershenson added, ‘‘and we have 
had more requests for protection here 
and abroad.’’ He pointed also to the 
larger number of dignitaries visiting 
this country, and their longer stays 
here. In 1976, he said, agents were 
required to protect a total of 150 dig- 
nitaries. In 1977, the number had 
risen to 171, in 1978 (to date) to 238. 
While the average stay used to be 
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Mr. Gershenson, right, and Mr. St. 
Mars at congressional hearing. (Photo 
by Donna Gigliotti) 


eight days, it is now 12, he said. 

‘‘We are looking into reprogram- 
ming our resources,’’ Mr. Gershenson 
told the subcommittee. ‘‘Also, we are 
revising our criteria as to who will re- 
ceive protection,’’ he continued. ‘‘As 
a result, we have recently turned 
down groups or individuals who have 
previously received protection may 
not in the future.”’ 


In his prepared statement, Mr. 
Gershenson said: ‘‘As an organization 
with activities around the world, and 
one which must often respond to situ- 
ations beyond our control, we are re- 
quired to expend significant amounts 
of overtime compensation. Several 
illustrations will, I believe best dem- 
onstrate the kinds of problems which 
the Department’s employees must 
meet, and which require overtime. 

@ ‘‘We must staff around-the-clock 
operations such as the Operations 
Center and the Communications 
Center. These are vital and complex 
operations, and unexpected absences 
can only be handled by other employ- 




























ees extending their shift or coming in 
on a day off. 

@ ‘‘We must cover extended inter- 
national negotiations and conferences 
as necessary. 

e ‘‘Terrorist acts require round- 
the-clock monitoring. 

@ ‘‘Natural disasters frequently re- 
quire overtime work. 

@ ‘‘Service to American citizens 
abroad often requires after-hours 
work.”’ 


After summarizing the procedure 
used by the Department to authorize 
and pay for overtime work, Mr. Ger- 
Shenson concluded: ‘‘There are 
numerous checks and balances in this 
process. In all my years with the De- 
partment of State, I do not recall an 
allegation of a fraudulent charge for 
overtime pay.”’ 


‘1-for-2’ hiring 
policy at State 


The administration’s battle against 
inflation has led to new budgetary and 
personnel restrictions. As of October 
25, the Department was given author- 
ity to hire only one person for each 
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two vacancies that come into being. 
In addition, State was told that it must 
arrange to do this fiscal year (which 
began October 1) what it had been 
told it need not do until the next fiscal 
year—lower its employment ceiling 
by 461 positions. 

A Department Notice issued by 
Under Secretary Ben H. Read stated: 

‘*Since the [administration] 
guidelines specifically preclude all 
agencies from using temporary ap- 
pointments and outside contracts to 
evade this limitation, all such ap- 
pointments and contracts will be 
closely monitored. The OMB [Office 
of Management and Budget] directive 
provides for a limited number of 
categories to be exempted from the 
hiring limitation. Under these provi- 
sions, personnel are exempt whose 
hiring is essential for maintaining op- 
erations that directly protect human 
safety and property. Security officers 
involved in protective services, 
foreign national security guards over- 
seas, and professional and technical 
medical personnel are covered under 
this category. 

‘‘There is, however, an appeal 
mechanism to OMB for groups not 
specifically covered by exemption. 
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KING HASSAN of Morocco and his 
sons, Crown Prince Sidi Mohammed and 
Prince Moulay Rashid, were welcomed 
by President and Mrs. Carter on 
November 14, during the royal visit 
here. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


The Department intends to appeal for 
exemption for consular personnel 
abroad and passport agency personnel 
in the United States ‘to ensure that 
fundamental needs and requirements 
of law are met.’ We will also appeal 
for exemption for operating com- 
munications personnel on the grounds 
that the staffing of this function is 
necessary to ‘preserve the continuity 
of Government by assuring that es- 
sential services are provided.’ 

‘*I wish to assure all organizational 
elements within the Department and 
our posts abroad that administration 
of the hiring limitation will take into 
account those tasks which are essen- 
tial and require priority consideration. 
It will not be easy, but I am confident 
that with careful planning and sound 
personnel management, we will be 
able to fulfiii our commitment to the 
President and still carry out effec- 
tively the day-to-day operations of the 
Department. I ask for everyone’s full 
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understanding and cooperation during 
this difficult period.”’ 


Ex-State man goes to Senate 


Larry Pressler, who served as a 
Department of State attorney-adviser 
for management and economic and 
business affairs, was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in South Dakota on 
November 7. Mr. Pressler, a Republi- 
can, had left the Department when he 
was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1974. Also, Claiborne 
Pell (D.-R.I.), a former Foreign 
Service officer, was elected to a 
fourth term in the Senate. 


Moscow microwave 
report is released 


A two-year study conducted at 
the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Hygiene and Public Health has 
failed to find any connection between 
microwave radiation beamed at the 
U.S. embassy in Moscow and the 
health of people who worked there 
between 1953 and 1976, the univer- 
sity announced on November 20. 
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‘‘No convincing evidence was 
discovered that would directly impli- 
cate the exposure to microwave radi- 
ation experienced by the employees at 
the Moscow embassy in the causation 
of any adverse health effects as of the 
time of this analysis,’’ said a report 
by the university, which conducted its 
study under contract to the Depart- 
ment of State. ‘‘There is no evidence 
that the Moscow group has experi- 
enced any higher total mortality for 
any specific causes of death up to this 
time. It should be noted, however, 
that the population studied was rela- 
tively young and it is too early to 
have been able to detect long-term 
mortality effects except for those who 
served in the earliest period of this 
study.’’ The report recommended 
continued follow-up of those exposed 
to the microwaves. 

The document was made public 
the same day at the Department, 
where spokesman Hodding Carter III 
said at a news briefing: ‘‘The De- 
partment is obviously pleased that this 
independently conducted study has 
found nothing to support assertions 
that the health of Foreign Service em- 
ployees in Moscow has been jeopar- 
dized by service there. The Depart- 
ment has consistently monitored the 
health status of all of its employees in 
eastern Europe and elsewhere, in 
order to follow up any indication or 
suspicion that the health of State De- 
partment personnel might be at risk. 
As we have said repeatedly, mi- 
crowave bombardment of our em- 
bassy continues to be a matter of con- 
cern to the U.S. Government, and we 
continue closely to monitor the situa- 
tion.”’ 

The full report, about 425 pages, 
is being pouched to Embassy Moscow 
and other eastern European posts par- 
ticipating in the study, and can be in- 
spected in the Foreign Service 
Lounge, the Family Liaison Office 
and the Department Library. Copies 
of a 15-page section of the report 
headed ‘‘Discussion and Summary”’ 
are being pouched to all diplomatic 
posts. The summary section can also 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Freedom of Information Office, 
Room 2811, Department of State. 
Copies of the full report are also 
available there, at a photocopying 
cost of 10 cents a page, or can be pur- 
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chased from the National Technical 
Information Service, 5285 Port Royal 
Road, Springfield, VA 22161. 


Amos Jones elected head 
of couriers association 


Amos G. Jones, who recently 
retired from the U.S. Diplomatic 
Courier Service, was. elected the new 
president of the U.S. Diplomatic 
Courier Associa- 
tion at its annual 
meeting at Ft. 
Myer. Others 
elected were 
Alfred Richard- 
son, vice presi- 
dent; Henry P. 
Daymont, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and 
Jack Grover, his- 
torian and special 
projects officer. 

Mr. Jones, who was a Foreign 


Mr. Jones 
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December quiz: 
Name changes 


By FRED BLACHLY 
Bureau of [International 
Organization Affairs 


(Answers on Page 69) 


Cities and nations change their 
names from time to time, just as 
people do. This keeps statesmen 
and geographers and cartographers 
on their toes—not to mention se- 
cretaries and file clerks who have 
to keep track of these things for 
their bosses. The ancient city of 
Byzantium had its name changed to 
Constantinople by a Roman em- 
peror, in honor of himself; the 
modern Turks changed it 
again—to Istanbul. A city in the 
Ukraine used to be called Akker- 
man, or Cetatae Alba by the 
Romanians; now it is called 
Belgorod-Dnestrovski. A town in 
Africa was known as Coster- 
mansville when the area was under 
Belgian rule; now it is called 
Bukavu. And so it goes. Listed 
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Service Staff officer, joined the 
Mutual Security Agency in 1952, in 
Paris. In 1954, when that agency was 
integrated with the Department, he 
became chief of the diplomatic mail 
and pouch unit in the embassy in 
Paris. In 1960 he was appointed chief 
of the mail and pouch unit in Manila. 
Transferring to the Diplomatic 
Courier Service in 1961, he later 
served in Frankfurt, Panama, Bang- 
kok and Washington—and traveled 
more than 4,000,000 miles around the 
world during 15 years of service. Mr. 
Jones won the Department’s Com- 
mendable Service Award, 1960, and 
the Diplomatic Courier Award, 1972. 
He also was a recipient of the group 
Meritorious Honor Award, which his 
office won for hazardous duty in 
1975-76. @ 


A fact for your files 


Last year the federal Government 
bought 60 million ballpoint pens at a 
cost of $5.4 million. 


below are 22 old names of places 


or nations. Do you know the name 
used today? Give yourself five 
points for each correct answer. A 
score of 50 is passing. If you come 
up with a score of 110 you will be 
put in charge of finding a new 
name for the NEWSLETTER. 
New Amsterdam 
Ceylon 
South West Africa 
Saigon 
East Pakistan 
British Honduras 
Belgian Congo 
Yunnan 
Aintab (Turkey) 
. Alexandrovsk (USSR) 
. Atropatene (Iran) 
Baile Atha Cliath 
. Saint Petersburg 
. Cuidad Trujillo 
. Berytus 
. Ubangi-Shari 
. Bakan (Japan) 
. Basutoland 
. Stalin (Romania) 
. Philadelphia (ancient Turk- 
ish city) 
Bedloe’s Island (U.S.) 
. Christiania 
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FIRE, SMOKE 
AT SAO PAULO 
CONSULATE 
GENERAL 


SAO PAULO, Brazil—More than 
40 firemen were hospitalized, but no 
building occupants were injured, as 
fire swept through a 26-story complex 
here that houses the U.S. consulate 
general. The blaze occurred in the 
early-morning hours. By 7:30 a.m. 
the most sensitive documents and 
communications equipment had been 
secured or removed from the build- 
ing, information officer Robert Plot- 
kin reported. 


Smoke billows out of political section 
and mail room. Consulate general seal 
dangles from pole to left of fire ladder. 
(Photo by David Kurakane) 


Surveying damage are, from left, Theo- 
dore Dawson, administrative officer; 
Dale Provenmire, acting principal offi- 
cer; and Jose Cavicchioli, senior ad- 
ministrative specialist. (Photo by Helio 
Nahas) 
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Firemen enter building. (Photo by Helio 
Campos Mello) 
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Program launched to counsel employees on second careers 
Department signs contract with nationally known company 


HE BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 

has launched a new program to 
counsel employees seeking second 
careers, to help them find jobs outside 
the Department, and to advise those 
facing retirement. 

To provide the alternate career 
planning services, the Department has 
signed a one-year contract with a na- 
tionally known company, the THinc. 
Group, Inc., ‘‘to develop and imple- 
ment a program of advice, assistance, 
and, where appropriate, encourage- 
ment to employees seeking alternate 
careers ....’’ The contractor’s 
services are to be available to four 
groups of employees—both Foreign 
Service and Civil Service—at home 
and abroad. There will be no charge 
to the individual; the costs will be 
borne by the Department through its 
contract with THinc. 

The new project is a pioneering 
effort within the federal Government. 
Congressional approval was sought 
and obtained as part of the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Relations Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1979, and 
implementation is now getting under- 
way. Bureau executive directors have 
been briefed on the provisions of the 
contract. But other details, such as 
the time frame within which the con- 
tract will be implemented, are being 
worked out by the staffs of Under 
Secretary for Management Benjamin 
H. Read and Director General Harry 
G. Barnes Jr. 


Eligible to receive the contrac- 
tor’s services are: 

®@ Senior-level Foreign Service of- 
ficers for whom appropriate work as- 
signments are no longer available, 
given the employees’ skills, talents, 
capacity for further development, and 
anticipated management needs. 

@ Mid-career and senior-level offi- 
cers whose performance, although of 
good quality, has fallen substantially 
below that of their peers, or who have 
failed to achieve promotion within a 
specified time. 
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BUREAU OF PERSONNEL — Discussing 
the Department’s new alternate career 
planning program are, from left, Diane 
Dillard, career development officer (con- 
sular); Hal Fuller, chief, Human Re- 
sources Management Division; and 
Lawrence D. Russell, director, Person- 
nel’s Office of Management. (Photo by 
Glenn E. Hall, Visual Services) 


® Employees at all levels ap- 
proaching or past an age qualifying 
them for voluntary retirement. 

© Employees at all levels seeking 
information on alternate careers for 
their own reasons. 


According to Hal Fuller, chief of 
the Human Resources Management 
Division in Personnel, groups | and 2 
will be given priority on outplacement 
assistance. Groups 3 and 4 will re- 
ceive counseling and information on 
alternate careers. Mr. Fuller estimates 


that up to 60 employees in the first 
two categories will receive assistance 
from the contractor’s firm during 
1979. Up to 500 employees in group 
3, and up to 150 in group 4, also are 
expected to avail themselves of the 
services. 

‘*‘The new program doesn’t 
guarantee anyone a job,’’ Mr. Fuller 
warned. ‘‘But it does help the indi- 
vidual to market himself, to develop 
skills, to recognize his or her own 
strengths. The program is especially 
useful to Foreign Service officers who 
may feel they are ‘out of it’ because 
of their years abroad, and who believe 
that the skills acquired in a career of 
diplomacy are not marketable in pri- 
vate industry. We show them that 
they do have skills; and with a little 
encouragement and training they can 
go out and market themselves, 
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whether they are 50, or 55, or what- 
ever their age.”’ 


The concept of outplacement 
counseling is relatively new, largely 
developed during the past 10 years. 
The industry grew in the private sec- 
tor, and its objective was to find 
employment for those affected by 
layoffs, mergers and budget cuts. 
Two types of firms sprang up: the 
so-called ‘‘retail’’ type, which will 
accept clients off the street and will 
advise them and help them obtain 
jobs; and the ‘‘wholesale’’ type, 
which works solely with institutions 
or firms. The latter accepts as clients 
firms with excess personnel, trains 
them, and helps them get other jobs 
or alternate careers. The contractor, 
THinc, is of the latter type. (TH is an 
acronym for Thomas B. Hubbard, 
who started his company after finding 
himself out of a job. It has 60 em- 
ployees and offices in Chicago, 
Washington, New York and London. 

Mr. Fuller said the Department 
wanted ‘‘to provide counseling to the 
four employee groups, provide these 
services with management in control, 
and to do it in a humane way. This is 
alternate career planning; not just 
finding a job.”’ 


‘*Outplacement counseling is an 
intensive learning experience, tailored 
to the individual’s needs,’’ Mr. Fuller 
said, discussing the process. ‘‘During 
the preliminary sessions, the coun- 
selor gathers information on the indi- 
vidual’s strengths and weaknesses, 
his general background, and employ- 
ment record. The candidate also pre- 
pares a preliminary report— 
sometimes he writes a short biog- 
raphy, listing his principal achieve- 
ments or the things he likes to do 
best, his hopes and aspirations, and 
the type of job he is seeking. Next, 
there’s a series of conferences and 
both the candidate and and the coun- 
selor discuss the reports. After the 
appraisals are made, we go into phase 
2, the job-finding strategem. This 
phase can last for days or weeks, de- 
pending on the employee’s rate of 
progress. Then there’s phase 3, which 
is the actual job search. During this 
phase we help the individual make the 
right decision with regard to various 
job opportunities. Sometimes, of 
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course, he ends up with something 
that is entirely different from what he 
had expected—but something that he 
thoroughly likes to do. Sometimes the 
alternate career turns out to be better 
than the one he had before. And the 
counselor has made a friend for life. 

‘‘The outplacement service also 
helps with resumes, job applications, 
and various other matters pertaining 
to employment and careers,’’ Mr. 
Fuller said. ‘‘Individuals in groups 1 
and 2 will have private counseling, on 
a 1-to-1 basis,’’ he added. ‘‘Employ- 
ees in groups 3 and 4 will receive 
seminar-type of service. And those 
overseas will be assisted through 
correspondence. The contractor has 
pledged to demonstrate ‘a complete 
understanding of, and adherence to, 
basic principles of equal employment 
opportunity and relevant federal 
guidelines, regulations and statutes 
pertaining to EEO.’ ”’ 


Based on past experience in plac- 
ing employees of other companies and 
organizations, Carl H. Driessnack, 
managing consultant of THinc’s of- 
fice in Chicago, wrote in the January 
1978 issue of ‘‘The Personnel Ad- 
ministrator’’: 

‘Given expert guidance that he can 
respect and accept, he [the employee] 
can sort out his objectives with a 
minimum of time lost on unproduc- 
tive activity. He can formulate a 
‘marketing’ plan and get on with im- 
plementing that plan. He can find 
suitable new employment in far less 
time than the conventional severance 
allowance would seem to con- 
template. My company has been en- 
gaged in this specialized service for 
many years and has put thousands of 
displaced executives through the pro- 
gram. Each individual was sponsored 
by the company releasing him and 
each one coached on an individual 
basis until he made it across the gap 
to his next career. We make no pre- 
tense of prophesying the exact experi- 
ence of any one manager or execu- 
tive, but these programs have high 
predictive value. If an individual 
applies himself diligently to the pro- 
gram and is receptive to coaching, 
these are some of the results: 


‘*1. Approximately 80% are 
placed within 60 to 180 days of their 


start on the program. 

**2. Most find new employment at 
salaries equal to or better than what 
they were receiving in their former 
positions, some at more than twice 
their former salaries. 

‘‘The remaining 20% represent a 
variety of situations; most find suita- 
ble employment even though it takes 
a little longer. Some, having vested 
pension rights or other resources, de- 
cide to take early retirement; some 
decide that they want to go into busi- 
ness for themselves and do so, with 
our assistance... .”’ 


A vanguard of employees are now 
receiving counseling from the con- 
tractor. Employees who think they 
may qualify to participate in the pro- 
gram as members of group | or group 
2 should contact their career de- 
velopment officer or Lawrence D. 
Russell, director of Personnel’s Of- 
fice of Management. Guidelines for 
services to members of groups 3 and 4 
will be developed soon. 


—BARNETT B. LESTER 


Is ‘high 3’ high 
enough? A 
Statistical analysis 


F YOU ARE a senior officer 

eligible to retire, it may be to 
your advantage financially to do so 
soon—rather than wait for a ‘‘high 
3’’ averaging of your $47,500 an- 
nual salary. This will be evident 
for some persons from the tables 
on this page. Table 1 shows the 
annuity they would receive as of 
March 1, 1979, if they were to re- 
tire after two years at that salary. 
Table 2 shows the annuity they 
would receive as of the same date 
if they were to stay on the job a 
third year through February 28, 
1980. For purposes of the compari- 
son, the tables are based on two 
key assumptions: (1) that the con- 
sumer price index, on which the 
biennial cost-of-living annuity ad- 
justments are made, will rise at the 
rate of 7% for the next year (an- 
nuity adjustments totaled 7.3% in 
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1977 and 1978); and (2) the 
$47,500 pay ceiling will not be in- 
creased. 

Some examples from the tables 
are interesting. (a) An officer who 
retires at the end of next February, 
with 35 years of service can antici- 
pate an annuity of $34,561 by 
March 1, 1980. Should the officer 
continue working to that date, the 
annuity would be $34,414. (b) An 
officer retiring after 30 years in 
February 1979 could expect to be 
receiving $29,623 by March 1980. 
If the officer continued working 
until then, by that time 31 years of 
service would have accumulated 
and the annuity would be $30,481, 
or a difference of $858.00. 

There are other factors that must 
be considered. The immediate loss 
of income for an officer with 35 
years service who retires next 
February 28 (annuity commencing 


March 1) would indicate a drop of 
yearly salary from $47,500 to 
$32,263, or a loss of $15,237. But 
when federal tax (an annuity is 
tax-exempt until the annuitant re- 
ceives an amount equal to retire- 
ment contributions) and Govern- 
ment life insurance considerations 
(premium waived on regular insur- 
ance after retirement) are taken 
into account, a different picture 
emerges. 

Assume an FSO-1 with 35 years 
of service, a spouse and two de- 
pendent children. Having elected 
survivor benefits, the annuity for 
the 10 months of 1979 after retire- 
ment on February 28 would be 
$25,280. If the officer remained on 
the rolls, the salary after federal 
tax, insurance and retirement 
deductions—would be $27,173 for 
the same period. The difference 
would break down to $.92 per 
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hour. 

Most annuitants have contrib- 
uted the equivalent of 12 to 15 
tax-free months. Assuming 15 
months in this case (and that cost- 
of-living increases the amount to 
7%), the same retiree would draw 
$28,950 for the full 12 months of 
1980. As an employee, this person 
would draw $32,114, a difference 
of $3,158, or $1.52 per hour. The 
same comparisons for 1981, when 
the annuitant would be paying fed- 
eral tax for the full 12 months, 
would bring an increment to the 
employee, as compared with the 
annuitant, of $3,835, or $1.84 per 
hour. (The current per annum 
Starting salary for a GS-1 is 
$6,561.) Other items that figure in 
comparing salary with annuity in- 
clude transportation and parking, 
lunches away from home, ward- 
robe costs, etc. 


Comparisons of annuities for senior officers 


Base $44,530 (2 years at $47,500 plus 1 year at earlier lower ceilings) versus base of $47,500 (3 years) 


Retirement on 2/28/79 (salary ceiling of $47,500 established 2/27/77) with assumed cost-of-living increase of 
3.5% twice yearly, compared with retirement on 2/28/80 with anticipated 3.5% cost-of-living increase on 


3/1/80. No increase in the $47,500 ceiling also assumed. 


(3.5% biennial COL increases) 
9/1/79 


$26,713 
$27,668 
$28,622 
$29,576 
$30,530 
$31,484 
$32,438 
$33,392 


Years of Service 2/28/79 


$24,937 
$25,828 
$26,719 
$27,609 
$28,500 
$29,390 
$30,281 
$31,172 


3/1/79 


$25,810 
$26,732 
$27,654 
$28,575 
$29 497 
$30,419 
$31,341 
$32,263 


3/1/80 


$27,648 
$28,636 
$29,623 
$30,611 
$31,598 
$32,586 
$33,573 
$34,561 


($47,500 Base) 


Years of Service 


(3.5% COL increase) 
3/1/80 


$27,531 
$28,514 
$29 498 
$30,481 
$31,464 
$32,447 
$33,431 
$34,414 


2/28/80 


$26,600 
$27,550 
$28,500 
$29,450 
$30,400 
$31,350 
$32,300 
$33,250 


1. Annuity figures have not been 
adjusted for any survivor benefits. 
2. Tables pertain to FSO-CM and 
FSO-1 officers. $47,500 did not in- 
clude any FSO-2 officers until the 


pay raise of 10/8/78. 

3. Tables do not reflect salaries of 
any officer serving as ambassador 
at Class 1, 2 or 3 missions. 

4. Cost-of-living adjustments for 


Foreign Service annuitants are ef- 
fective on March 1 and September 
1 of each calendar year. @ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


W. Beverly Carter: 
ambassador-at-large 


President Carter on November 16 
announced his intention to nominate 
Ambassador to Liberia W. Beverly 
Carter Jr. as ambassador-at-large, and 
as head of a new 
Department Of- 
fice for Liaison 
with State anc 
Local Govern- 
ments. As head of 
that office, Am- 
bassador Carter 
will report di- 
rectly to Secretary 
Vance. He will ‘ 
also work closely Mr. Carter 
with Jack Watson, assistant to the 
President for intergovernmental af- 
fairs, the White House said. 

David H. Shinn, a career Foreign 
Service officer, will be in charge of 
the new office until Ambassador 
Carter returns to Washington in mid- 
January. Mr. Shinn was recently de- 
tailed to the mayor’s office in Seattle 
under the Pearson amendment 
domestic assignment program, known 
as ‘‘Assignment: America.’’ 

Ambassador Carter served as 
U.S. envoy to the United Republic of 
Tanzania, 1972-75, and as special as- 
sistant to the assistant secretary for 
African affairs, 1975-76. He has 
served as envoy to Liberia since April 
1976. A career Foreign Service in- 
formation officer, Ambassador Carter 
joined USIA in 1965. He has held 
such assignments as information offi- 
cer and attache, then public affairs 
officer and attache at Nairobi, 
1965-66; deputy public affairs officer, 
then public affairs officer and coun- 
selor at Lagos, 1966-68; and deputy 
assistant secretary for African affairs 
in the Department, on detail from 
USIA, 1969-72. 

Before joining the Government, 
Ambassador Carter was an editor and 


Politico-military designation 


Daniel O’Donohue is the new dep- 
uty director for security assistance 
in the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs. 
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publisher of several newspapers. 
During his caresr he was a reporter 
for the Philadelphia Tribune; city 
editor of the Philadelphia Afro- 
American; publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Courier, Chicago Courier and Detroit 
Courier; editor and assistant to the 
publisher of the New York Courier; 
and owner of Journalists Associates. 
Mr. Carter also was executive direc- 
tor of the Council for Equal Job Op- 
portunity, 1947-48; assistant to the 
president, Freedoms Foundation, 
Valley Forge, Pa., and Valley Forge 
Foundation, 1951-54; and sales man- 
ager for the Fuller Products Co., 
Eastern Division, 1964-65. 

Born in Coatesville, Pa., on 
February 1, 1921, Mr. Carter re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from Lincoln 
University in 1943. He also attended 
Temple University School of Law, 
1947-48. Ambassador Carter is mar- 
ried to the former Carolyn D. Brown 
Pogue; they have three children. 


Earle is chief 
SALT negotiator 


President Carter has appointed 
Ambassador Ralph Earle II as chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the 
SALT negotiations. Mr. Earle, who 
had served as al- 
ternate chairman 
since May 1977, 
succeeds Paul C. 

Warnke, who has 
resigned. 
Mr. 


Earle fm 
practiced law with § 
the Philadelphia 

law firm of Mor- 


gan, Lewis & 

Bockius, 1956- Mr. Earle 

68, as an associate and then as a part- 
ner. He was principal deputy assistant 
secretary of defense and acting assist- 
ant secretary of defense for interna- 
tional security affairs, 1968-69, de- 
fense adviser to the U.S. mission to 
NATO, 1969-72; and a consultant for 
SALT in the office of the Secretary of 
Defense, 1972-73. He then became 
the representative of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency to 
SALT, 1973-77. 


Born in Bryn Mawr, Pa., on 
September 26, 1928, Ambassador 
Earle received a bachelor’s from Har- 
vard in 1950, and a law degree there 
in 1955. He served in the Army, 
1950-52. 


R. E. Benedick takes 
population post 


Richard Elliot Benedick has 
been designated as the coordinator of 
population affairs, in the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environ- 
mental and Sci- 
entific Affairs, to 
succeed Ambas- 
sador Marshall 
Green, who is ~ 
slated to join the eee 
National Defense weee: fj 
University in Nee” 
February as a7 
senior fellow. a - 
The coordinator —_— 
has central re- Mr. Benedick 
sponsibility for coordinating within 
the U.S. Government the develop- 
ment, implementation, and review of 
international population policies and 
programs. In related moves designed 
to deepen the Department’s role in 
population matters, Assistant. Sec- 
retary Thomas Pickering will serve 
as chairman of the National Security 
Council interagency working group 
on population policy, Ambassador 
Green will undertake special high- 
level missions on a consultancy 
basis, and the former Office of 
Population Affairs in the bureau will 
become part of the coordinator’s 
staff. 

Dr. Benedick was selected last 
year for the Executive Seminar in 
National and International Affairs. 
Prior to that, he was counselor for 
economic and commercie! affairs in 
Athens, and director of the Office of 
Development Finance in the Depart- 
ment. Previous posts include Bonn, 
Paris, Karachi, and Tehran. 

A 1955 summa cum laude 
graduate of Columbia College, Dr. 
Benedick holds a master’s in eco- 
nomics from Yale University. He 
was an Evans Fellow at Oxford in 
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17th-century studies, and received 
his doctorate from the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The new Coordinator is 
the author of ‘‘Industrial Finance in 
Iran’’ (Harvard, 1964), a forthcom- 
ing study on the Nile and the Aswan 
High Dam, and articles in journals 
here and abroad. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and the Toenissteiner 
Kreis, a German honorary society 
active in international political and 
economic affairs, which occasionally 
selects foreign members. He is mar- 
ried to the former Hildegard Schulz; 
they have two children, Andreas and 
Julianna. @ 


DAMASCUS—U.S. Ambassador Talcott 
W. Seelye, left, presents his credentials 
to President Hafez al-Assad. 


Fatso forsakes Paris; he comes to the casbah 


By FATSo 


The irreplaceable Fatso has 
been induced by the offer of some 
food to return to the payroll as our 
staff gourmet. We editors found 
Fatso, who had forsaken Paris 
(NEWSLETTER, November), wan- 
dering in Morocco, affecting the 
name ‘‘Tabouj.’’ Following is his 
review of what Foreign Service 
people are fated to eat in the 
Maghreb. 


ABAT—The_ unconquerable 

urge for a ‘‘real’’ breakfast is 
what led me recently through the 
U.S. embassy gates here, across 
the courtyard, down a long hallway 
painted a lovely, relaxing shade of 
institutional green, through the 
door boldly marked ‘‘SNACK 
BAR,’’ into the domain of Ali, 
better known as the ‘‘Berber 
Chef’’ and as the creator of the 
‘‘Belly Bomber’’ sandwich. Hav- 
ing eaten Ali’s boldest and most 
shameless offerings, I accord him 
2 Fezzes—an appeal is not permis- 


os 
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sible—on a 1-to-4 Fez scale. 

Breakfast is probably the best 
meal you can expect here. For 
those who prefer the continental 
style, there are fresh croissants and 
delicate pain au chocolats. But the 
trencherman will much prefer the 
ham and eggs and the potatoes 
and toast and butter and jam that 
Ali lays on with great profusion. 
This is all washed down with acrid 
coffee, brewed in a tankard that 
must surely have washed up on 
shore at the time of the 1943 Allied 
landings. 

Like left-handed pitchers and 
Army cooks, Ali gets excited 
sometimes, so he is helped in his 
endeavors by Malika, who tries to 
keep him calm, and who exerts a 
feminine direction over the enter- 
prise. I must be honest in saying 
that, despite a certain francophone 
ambience obtaining in this country, 
a gap has been detected between 
the theory of Briilat-Savarin and 
the practice of Ali’s cuisine. Ali, 
in fact, received his basic training 
from a grizzled mess sergeant out 
of a Hoboken greasy spoon, who 
preferred to suffer eternal KP 
rather than get stuck in the infan- 
try. 

Ali’s hamburgers—the famed 
and widely-feared ‘‘Belly 


Bombers’’—look like miniature 
replicas of second base on a cow- 
country baseball diamond. Only 
abundant dollops of ‘‘the works”’ 
prevent them from tasting like the 
same thing. He is better on the hot 
dogs, does a good job with the 
canned ingredients in his ham 
sandwiches, and comes closest to 
relative perfection on his toasted 
cheese. 

On another occasion, I had a 
nice quarter-chicken with vege- 
tables that the snack bar lays on 
once a week. And the tuna fish- 
and-egg salad hoagies have been 
superior—although Ali buys his 
bread too early in the morning, 
and it tends to be dried out by the 
time the customers get in. 

Dessert does not offer much: 
doughnuts, some candy, etc. So 
although selection is limited, no- 
body goes broke eating at Ali’s, 
and no one goes into a comatose 
siesta condition from such fare. 
Some wise employees pick the best 
from the Rabat snack bar bill of 
fare, eating at their desks and sup- 
plementing it with fresh bread from 
the outside and fruit and cheese 
from a nearby market. 

I now resume my wanderings, 
in an easterly direction. I will re- 
port again next month. 

incest annie TaN 








EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Vance not satisfied 
with EEO progress 


Secretary Vance has called for 
the appointment of more minority 
group members at the deputy assistant 
secretary level, and for initiating an 
affirmative action council made up of 
employees. In a November meeting 
with the Executive Level Task Force 
on Affirmative Action, at which he 
approved 58 recommendations and 
nine equal employment opportunity 
goals for fiscal year 1979, the Secre- 
tary expressed disappointment at the 
low number of minority group mem- 
bers serving as deputy assistant sec- 
retaries. He asked that top priority be 
given to increasing their ranks. He 
also suggested that an affirmative ac- 
tion council be formed from a broad 
cross-section of employees to monitor 
implementation of Task Force rec- 
ommendations. 

Included in the nine goals and 
objectives approved are an ‘‘ener- 
getic’’ Hispanic employment pro- 
gram; annual awards for outstanding 
performance in equal employment 
opportunity, to be presented by the 
Secretary; and reaffirmation of af- 
firmative action hiring programs at 
both junior and middle levels. Also 
called for is the formation of a reten- 
tion and career progression study 
group, to focus on problems encoun- 
tered by women and minority group 
members entering the Foreign Service 
through equal employment opportu- 
nity programs. And, in keeping with 
President Carter’s call for tripling the 
dollar amount of contracts let to 
minority contractors, the Department 
will strive to reach a goal of $2.5 
million for contracts with minority 
firms in fiscal year 1979. 

Attending the meeting were Ben 
Read, Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment; Joan M. Clark, director of 
management operations; Ambassador 
Harry G. Barnes Jr., Director General 
of the Foreign Service; and Ambas- 
sador David D. Newsom, Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. Task 
force members present were John M. 
Thomas, assistant secretary for ad- 
ministration; Richard M. Moose, as- 
sistant secretary for African affairs; 
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Patricia M. Derian, assistant secretary 
for human rights and humanitarian 
affairs; Pauline Johnson, director, 
equal employment opportunity, AID; 
Wilbert C. Petty, director, equal 
employment opportunity, ICA; and 
John A. Burroughs Jr., deputy assist- 
ant secretary of state for equal 
employment opportunity. Chairmen 
were Tom Reston, deputy assistant 
secretary for public affairs; Lannon 
Walker, deputy assistant secretary for 
African affairs; Richard D. Vine, 
deputy assistant secretary for Euro- 
pean affairs; Donald C. Leidel, 
executive director, European affairs; 
and John E. Karkashian, Office for 
Combatting Terrorism. Others: 
Robert C.F. Gordon, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel; Robert S. Gershenson, deputy 
assistant secretary for personnel; 
James M. Ealum, deputy director, 
Office of Management Operations; 
John W. Gravely, Office of Manage- 
ment Operations; and Charles R. 
Tanguy, Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 


Young calls for more 
women workers at UN 


Andrew Young, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the UN, speaking in the in- 
ternational body, criticized it on Oc- 
tober 13 for its employment record 
with respect to women. Excerpts from 
the speech follow: 

‘*Too often excuses are substi- 
tuted for action. One excuse fre- 
quently used is that the UN’s failure 
to make progress in increasing the 
employment and advancement of 
women in the Secretariat is due to the 
failure of member states to propose 
suitable women candidates for 
employment. My government has fre- 
quently proposed qualified women 
candidates along with qualified male 
candidates, only to have women can- 
didates turned down on some excuse. 

‘‘We urge all governments to as- 
sist the Secretary General to remedy 
the current imbalance between nica 
and women within the Secretariat, by 
nominating more qualified women 
candidates, and by encouraging re- 
cruitment missions, when visiting 


countries, to widen their contacts be- 
yond the usual government apparatus 
itself. 

‘‘A second step, also recom- 
mended by the inspector, could fol- 
low affirmative action techniques that 
the United States has found useful in 
its efforts to increase the number of 
women in government service, in 
both the civil service and the diplo- 
matic service. 

‘‘The U.S. Government is com- 
mitted to enhancing the role of 
women in the conduct of multi-lateral 
diplomacy, both in its own delegation 
and in the secretariats of inter- 
governmental bodies to which it be- 
longs.’’ @ 


Astronomically Speaking 


I had this star in sight, 

hanging from the dipper’s rim, 

a thumb’ s declension off the line 

of spanish tile 

along my neighbor's ridge. 

My eye watered in the dusk; 

The star swung down a cross hair’s 
width 

as though to break its motion 

against the regulation of the sphere, 

offer eccentric model 

for light years yet to come. 


I turned to shed a car’s light 
that searched our Street, 
rubbing itself against macadam, 
testing limits in the stiff curbs: 
distraction tolerated in disgust. 


My star by then 

had moved a dozen parsecs 
down the roof 

tost within the dipper’s cup, 
frightened into distance 

where the calm of empty space 
bid it stay. 


And I, 

like a child 

whose friend has moved away, 

will wander in the throes of discon- 
tent 

until I find, 

in consolation, 

a newer constellation 

for my own. 


—WILLIAM A. SOMMERS 
Philippines 
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GRIEVANCE ACTIONS 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases 
brought by employees of State, AID 
and the International Communication 
Agency. The board, in issuing the 
summaries, has taken care to protect 
the identity of grievants. For exam- 
ple, the employing agency and over- 
seas posts are not identified except 
where sense demands it. Also, only 
the masculine pronoun is used. The 
numbers are sequential, assigned to 
each case as it was received by the 
board. 


Tenure extended, 
promotion denied 


—tThe grievant charged that 
338 an OER prepared on his 
performance was unfair and had se- 
verely prejudiced his opportunity for 
promotion. He explained that the 
negative comments in the OER had 
taken him completely by surprise; he 
recalled there had been but one dis- 
cussion with his rating officer con- 
cerning work goals in the period cov- 
ered by the OER. As relief, the griev- 
ant asked for removal of the OER 
from his personnel record, and pro- 
motion. 

The agency contended that the 
OER was an accurate reflection of the 
grievant’s performance and as such 
did not warrant expungement. 

While the board found some 
merit in certain criticisms contained 
in the OER, it found that the OER had 
focused so exclusively upon the 
negative aspects of the grievant’s en- 
deavors as to present an unbalanced 
picture of his performance. Addition- 
ally, the reviewing officer had failed 
to comply with certain requirements 
in completing his statements and had 
improperly referred to events which 
occurred after the time frame of the 
OER. Moreover, a selection board 
had criticized the rating officer’s lack 
of balance in portions of the cited 
OER. While ordering the offending 
OER expunged, the board noted that 
such relief was minimal in that com- 
pliance would follow the deliberations 
of the last selection board before 
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which the grievant’s file could have 
been reviewed prior to mandatory re- 
tirement. The board thus recom- 
mended, subject to the grievant’s 
concurrence, that the head of the 
agency exercise his statutory authority 
to extend, in the public interest, the 
grievant’s employment beyond the 
date of his otherwise mandatory re- 
tirement. This extension was recom- 
mended to permit the grievant’s per- 
formance file to be examined by one 
more selection board. 

The board was not persuaded that 
the grievant would have been pro- 
moted but for the grieved OER, and it 
was unwilling to recommend the 
compensatory promotion requested by 
the grievant. 


Agency is upheld in 
reappointment case 
—The grievant was a 


34 former FSO who had re- 


signed in lieu of involuntary separa- 
tion, and who had subsequently re- 
ceived a limited appointment with the 
agency. He filed his grievance prior 
to the termination of the limited ap- 
pointment and after his application for 
lateral entry into the FSO Corps had 
been rejected by the agency. He al- 
leged that the rejection of his applica- 
tion for lateral entry was a misappli- 
cation of 3 FAM 125.4-1-b, as 
amended. He maintained that lateral 
entry, a right enjoyed by all Foreign 
Service Reserve officers, was denied 
him because he had resigned in lieu of 
involuntary separation, which separa- 
tion he charged would have been, in 
itself, wrongful. 

The agency disputed Grievance 
Board jurisdiction over the case. Spe- 
cifically, the agency noted that the 
provisions of grievance regula- 
tions—3 FAM 662.C.7—are appli- 
cable only to former officers who 
have been involuntarily separated 
from the Service; this regulation also 
bars from consideration any involun- 
tary separation which occurred more 
than six years prior to November 
1975. The agency added that the 
grievant had not resigned in lieu of 
selection-out, rather he had resigned 


in lieu of separation as a probationary 
officer under 3 FAM 635 which au- 
thorized the head of the agency to 
terminate a probationary officer at 
any time. The agency further con- 
tended that the grievant was not 
exempt from the provisions of 3 FAM 
125.4-1-b because there had been no 
prior determination by any body com- 
petent to make a determination that 
his proposed separation had been 
wrongful. 

The board ordered a hearing in 
order to determine its jurisdiction 
over the case; it excluded any consid- 
eration of the merits of the case. It 
noted that Section 125.4-1-b of 3 
FAM prohibits consideration for 
reappointment of an officer who has 
resigned or retired in lieu of 
selection-out or separation for cause. 
Provision is made, however, to set 
this prohibition aside if competent 
authorities determine that the separa- 
tion or selection-out for cause was 
wrongful. The board agreed with the 
agency that, since no authoritative 
and timely determination had been 
made that the grievant’s proposed 
separation was wrongful, the agency 
had inuot improperly denied the griev- 
ant’s request for reappointment. The 
board noted that the grievant had been 
a probationer at the time he resigned, 
and even had he resigned in the face 
of selection-out, review of his case by 
the board would have been barred by 
the six-year time limit set in 3 FAM 
662.C.7. 


Board rules against 
specialists 


360 —Two foreign affairs spe- 
cialists jointly grieved that 


the FAS conversion process had been 
detrimental to their promotion pros- 
pects. Although they had twice been 
ranked by selection boards as number 
one and two respectively in their spe- 
cialty for promotion, there were no 
slots to which they could be pro- 
moted. They explained that the appli- 
cation of salary equivalency 
guidelines had caused their conver- 
sion to an FSR rank lower than that of 
colleagues whose rank had been the 
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‘‘Not that it’ll do you any good, Ralph, but we want you to know that that 
was the most well-expressed grievance this committee has ever heard.’’ 


same as theirs but whose in-grade 
status had been higher. They believed 
that this method of conversion had re- 
sulted in promotions for those col- 
leagues and violated the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
which called for -promotion on the 
basis of merit. As relief, they asked, 
among other things, that they be pro- 
moted. 

The agency, while agreeing that 
the grievants had suffered an unfortu- 
nate, short-term promotion disadvan- 
tage as a result of their FAS conver- 
sion, denied any violation of regula- 
tion and published policy. It further 
pointed out that their entry into the 
Foreign Affairs Specialist Program 
had been completely voluntary. 

The board did not view any FAS 
conversions as promotions; rather it 
found the conversions consonant with 
the implementing regulation (Man- 
agement Reform Bulletin #8) which 
protected candidates from being con- 
verted in such a way as to receive a 
diminution in salary. 

The board noted that the staffing 
of the grievants’ organization was 
fluid and that attrition would change 
promotion opportunities in the not too 
distant future, and that selection-out 
for either officer was not imminent. 

On the basis of the above and in 
the absence of evidence that there had 
been any violation of regulation or 
published policy, as alleged, the 
board found the grievance to be with- 
out merit. 


Theft, damage claim 
denied by board 


390 —After suffering theft of, 
and damage to, his house- 
hold goods during an official transfer, 
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the grievant submitted a claim to his 
insurance company for losses totaling 
$2,593. He based his claim on the 
replacement value of the lost items, 
and the cost of repair to the damaged 
articles. The terms of his insurance 
policy allowed him to be reimbursed 
only in the amount of $859. He then 
approached his agency to make up the 
difference. 

Using governing regulations, the 
agency calculated the grievant’s total 
loss at $979, based on the depreciated 
value of the lost and damaged items, 
not on the replacement value. The 
agency, therefore, reimbursed the 
grievant $119, the difference between 
its calculation of the grievant’s total 
loss and the reimbursement he had 
already received from his insurance 
company. 

The grievant charged that his 
agency had not reimbursed him 
adequately. Further, he claimed that, 
had the post acceded to his request 
that the packers band each van con- 
taining his effects at his home, the 
theft would not have occurred. 

The agency stated that it had 
acted correctly, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Military Person- 
nel and Civilian Employees’ Claim 
Act of 1964, as amended, and with 
the provisions of 3 FAM 691. It did 
not specifically address the grievant’s 
allegation that no loss would have 
occurred had the effects been banded 
at his residence. 

The board found that the Agency 
had correctly followed regulations in 
calculating its settlement of the griev- 
ant’s claim. It found no evidence that 
the banding of personal effects at the 
grievant’s residence was a procedure 
required by either regulations or post 
practice. 


Promotion is ordered 
retroactively 


99 —The grievant charged 
3 that, but for inaccurate and 
falsely prejudicial statements in and 
serious omissions from his official 
performance file, he would have been 
promoted at least some six years ear- 
lier. He further complained, that had 
not the agency been so indifferent to 
his efforts to correct his records, the 
problem could have long since been 
resolved. He alleged that those same 
improper materials in his performance 
file had unfavorably influenced as- 
signment panels. In all, 10 reports, 
mostly OERs, were disputed. 


As relief, the grievant requested 
removal of certain materials from his 
file, corrections of inaccuracies 
therein, and insertion of omissions. 
He also sought two separate promo- 
tions, with appropriate retroactivity. 

The agency agreed to remove 
certain material from three reports out 
of the 10 cited. It did not, however, 
find justification for taking any action 
on the remaining reports. 


The board found in each of the 
10 reports disputed one or more fac- 
tors that could have negatively influ- 
enced selection boards. Those factors 
were, inter alia, inadequate apprais- 
als of work performance, reports 
written by the wrong officer, criti- 
cisms not supported by examples, and 
technical deficiencies. The board or- 
dered three items removed in their 
entirety from the grievant’s perform- 
ance file (in addition to the deletions 
the agency had agreed to make) and 
addition of letters and other material 
to the performance file. 


The board concluded that, but for 
the improper material in the file, and 
but for the proper material which 
should have been in the file which the 
board had ordered added, the grievant 
most likely would have been pro- 
moted. The board found further sup- 
port for its conclusions in two 
meritorious service step increases 
awarded the grievant, as well as in 
recommendations he had received for 
promotion. Accordingly, the board 
recommended that the grievant be re- 
troactively promoted to step 7 of the 
next grade, effective with the first pay 
period of the current year. @ 
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Doctor 
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Dustin” » 


This column by Eben H. 
Dustin, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical 
Services, appears monthly in 
the NEWSLETTER. Whether you 
are serving overseas or at 
home, you are encouraged to 
get your questions answered on 
these pages. Write to the editor, 
or to Dr. Dustin directly. In 
either case, your privacy will be 
respected; your post will not be 
identified. 


Q. 
AFRICA 


My seven-year-old son has to repeat 
second grade. His teacher advises us 
to have him extensively tested for 
possible learning disability. We don’t 
go on home leave until the summer of 
1979, and special tests cannot be 
done at post. Will the Office of Medi- 
cal Services pay to have the testing 
done in the United States? My wife 
would like to go with our son when 
the tests are carried out. Will the Of- 
fice of Medical Services pay her travel 
and per diem? Please answer as soon 
as possible since the new school year 
has already started. 


A. 


A ‘‘possible learning disability’’ is 
precisely that—‘‘possible.’’ Talk 
with your regional medical officer or 
post nurse. They can talk to your 
son’s teachers, with your consent. 
The nurse or the doctor will then pre- 
pare a developmental history from 
information you volunteer. From this 
report, if the doctor believes that a 
medical condition is the underlying 
cause of your son’s educational 
problem, he/she can recommend a 
neurological examination, psycholog- 
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ical testing and/or psychiatric exam- 
ination. One or more of these assess- 
ment procedures can be expected to 
suggest if a true learning disability 
exists. The questions of ‘‘where,’’ 
‘‘when,’’ and ‘‘who pays’’ in regard 
to a total evaluation will depend on 
the history taken by the doctor or 
nurse. This office is permitted only to 
pay for medical assessment proce- 
dures and for any travel or per diem 
expenses if they relate to medical 
evacuation and/or resultant pending 
medical clearance decision. That’s 
because they are all “‘medical.’’ We 
cannot pay for an ‘‘educational evalu- 
ation.’’ Usually the testing can be ac- 
complished on home leave and the 
evaluation scheduled during that time. 
We cannot define a learning disability 
per se as a medical emergency re- 
quiring medical evacuation travel. 


Q. 


I was recently medically evacuated 
from my post for obstetrical care. Be- 
cause reliable domestic care was not 
available and my husband’s job just 
would not allow him to care for our 
two-year-old daughter, not only did I 
have to take her with me but had to 
pay her air fare as well. Why wasn’t 
she authorized medical evacuation 
travel like me? 


A. 


Good question. Legal authority for 
medical evacuation travel is contained 
in Section 942 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, and 3 FAM 
686. Authorization for medical travel 
is granted to patients who require 
medical care when suitable care is not 
available at post of assignment. Au- 
thorization is also granted for the 
travel of medical and non-medical 
attendants when it is determined, 
based upon competent medical au- 
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thority, that the patient is too young 
or too ill to travel alone. There is no 
authority however under our regula- 
tions to authorize medical evacuation 
travel for children accompanying an 
evacuated parent. 


Q. 


I read somewhere that Foreign ‘erv- 
ice employees were no longer re- 
quired to submit claims to their in- 
surance carriers for hospitalizations 
paid by the Department of State 
Medical Program. Is that true? I just 
received a letter from your Claims 
Office instructing me to submit such 
a claim. 


A. 


We don’t know where you got your 
information. The original decision by 
GAO (B-82658—2/9/49) said that 
employees having private health in- 
surance will submit claims for appli- 
cable refund to the U.S. Government. 
And, the original decision was rein- 
forced by another one dated January 
18, 1974, B-82658(a). In this report 
the GAO further said: *‘‘Employees 
having private health insurance 
coverage are required to act pru- 
dently by filing claims in accordance 
with insurance carrier rules for recov- 
ery of expenses incurred as a result of 
illness or injury for which the Gov- 
ernment has paid medical care.’’ For 
further information, check 4 FAM 
437.9-1B, which reads: ‘‘Failure of 
an employee to recover insurance 
payments, unless such failure is for 
reasons beyond the employee’s con- 
trol, defeats the employee’s right to 
health service at Government ex- 
pense; and, the employee should be 
held indebted to the Government for 
the amount of the insurance payment 
to which the employee would have 
been entitled had the employee filed a 
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claim in accordance with the rules of 
the insurance carrier.’’ After all that, 
yes, claims must still be submitted to 
applicable insurance carriers. 


Q. 


I am a Civil Service employee re- 
quired to perform temporary duty 
overseas once or twice a year. I know 
that, if I get hurt while working in the 
building, I am covered by workmen’s 
compensation. What happens if I get 
hurt or sick while on temporary duty 
overseas? 


A. 


All Federal civilian employees may 
be entitled to benefits under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act 
(FECA) for illness incurred or injury 
sustained while necessarily absent 
from their ‘‘home duty station’’ on 
official temporary duty. If this mis- 
fortune befalls you (or other employ- 
ees), notice of illness or injury should 
be submitted to the Office of Work- 
ers’ Compensation Programs/U.S. 
Department of Labor for determina- 
tion of rights and benefits under the 
provisions of the FECA. 
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Q. 


My career counselor has come up 
with an outstanding assignment for 
me next summer. Our family has no 
problem with medical clearance; 
however, we’ve just had both of our 
children examined by an orthodontist, 
and he says that they both need or- 
thodontia and will require treatment 
for about three years. Where do I 
stand on orthodontia for my 
children—not payment for treatment, 
just travel. What advice can you give 
me? 


A. 


This advice is for you and anyone else 
who may be in the same boat. If you 
or your dependents are currently un- 
dergoing orthodontic treatment or are 
expecting to start in the near future, 
you should be aware of the following: 
(1) The State Department cannot pay 
for travel to obtain consultation or 
treatment on orthodontic matters. (2) 
Orthodontic needs are not taken into 
consideration for medical clearance 
purposes. (3) Many Post Reports are 
vague or inaccurate as to the avail- 
ability of orthodontic facilities at 
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post. (4) Orthodontic methods over- 
seas often vary from the methods used 
in the United States, and may not be 
interchangeable. To assist in making 
your decision you should: (1) Consult 
with your private orthodontist and 
with the clearances unit of this office, 
to ask if there are known facilities 
available at your proposed post which 
use approved methods of orthodontia. 
(2) Have all of this in mind when you 
are working on your posting with Per- 
sonnel. (3) Call Medical Clearances, 
632-3053 or 632-3595, or write to 
them if you have any further ques- 
tions. 


DR. DUSTIN’S 
HEALTH HINTS 


Most of us realize the dangers of 
drinking untreated water in many 
parts of the world. It is important to 
note that most diseases caused by 
contaminated water also can be ac- 
quired from foods. Foods contami- 
nated with disease-producing or- 
ganisms are the principal source of 
the simple diarrheas, food poisoning, 


MONROVIA—Ambassador to Liberia 
W. Beverly Carter presents a meritori- 
ous service increase award to embassy 
nurse Edna Farrington. 





and bacillary and amebic dysentery. 
Other diseases which may be food- 
borne are tuberculosis, brucellosis, 
trichinosis, and many parastic dis- 
eases. In fact, food contaminated with 
disease-producing bacteria is one of 
the chief causes of poor health and 
loss of time in the tropics and other 
regions of the world. All these infec- 
tions are preventable. 

Foods spoil rapidly in most warm 
climates. We often take for granted 
safeguards such as refrigeration, in- 
spection and adequate storage 
facilities. Most foods are excellent 
culture media for the growth of bac- 
teria that cause disease. Slight con- 
tamination of these foods with 
disease-producing bacteria may, by 
rapid bacterial growth, result in 
dangerous contamination within a few 
hours. Contamination of food with 
disease-producing organisms usually 
comes from soiled hands or from 
contaminated water. Hands soiled 
with fecal material and not properly 
washed are the commonest source of 
food contamination. Food handlers 
who are not sanitary in their habits 
and who do not practice good per- 
sonal hygiene are a menace. Meats 
slaughtered from infected animals 
often contain parasites which may, 
unless destroyed in cooking, cause 
disease in man. 

Many countries use human 
excreta as fertilizer. Ground and leafy 
vegetables are often contaminated. 
Where direct soil contamination may 
not be so likely to occur, ‘‘freshen- 
ing’’ root and leafy vegetables by 
sprinkling with surface water from 
drainage or sewage ditches just prior 
to arrival at the market is a source of 
contamination. Houseflies and other 
insects also transfer disease-bearing 
organisms in filth, which they carry 
from human and other wastes to 
foods. 

Canned foods ordinarily are safe. 
After opening they are subject to the 
same spoilage and bacterial contami- 
nation as other foods. ‘‘Blow tins,”’ 
‘‘swells,’’ that is, cans with swollen 
ends in which there is obviously gas 
pressure, may be sources of botulinus 
toxin and should always be discarded. 
Rusty cans may develop minute leaks 
through which contamination may 
take place. It is important to instruct 
domestic servants clearly in regard to 
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the dangers of swollen and rusty cans. 

There is an old tropical food 
maxim of much merit which states: 
‘‘Eat no fruit or vegetable raw that 
does not have an unbroken skin, and 
which has not been well-washed and 
peeled or skinned by oneself im- 
mediately prior to eating. Boil or 
bake all others.’’ 

These rules hold true at home, 
when visiting other homes, and in 
hotels and restaurants, however well 
selected. It is generally safe to eat any 
food that is thoroughly cooked and 
served hot from the kitchen, and 
fruits that have nci been exposed to 
contamination. Raw vegetables and 
salads are especially dangerous be- 
cause of their probable contact with 
grossly contaminated solids or water 
and the impossibility of cleaning them 
thoroughly. Rinsing fruits or vege- 
tables in a permanganate solution is 
not effective. Milk is safe only if 
boiled, or if in the form of canned 
evaporated milk, condensed milk or 
powdered milk. In diluting the latter 
milks, boiled or treated water should 
be used. Unsafe milk must not be 
added to hot or cold beverages. Ice 
cream and other creams sold locally 
are as likely to be contaminated as 
milk. Cold pastries, custards, merin- 
gues, soft type cheeses, and other 
such delicacies, however attractive, 
should be avoided unless prepared in 
the home, due account being taken of 
the precautions noted elsewhere. 

The price of health is moderation 
in a well-balanced diet of native and 
imported foods which have been 
carefully selected and carefully and 
freshly prepared. 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat it’ 


Following is the 11th in a series of 


excerpts from ‘‘The Drinking Game 
and How to Beat It.’’ The author, 
who writes anonymously, was edu- 
cated at small private schools and a 
top woman's college-and enjoyed suc- 
cess in the fashion industry, maga- 
zines, television and corporate man- 
agement. The excerpts are repro- 
duced, with permission, from the 
Benco edition, copyright 1970 by 
Benjamin Co., Inc. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 


This time, when you stay away 
from the first drink, you are doing it 
because you know you have an incur- 
able illness. This time you’re not put- 
ting pleasure aside: you’re keeping a 
well-defined enemy at bay. Such a 
switch in emphasis—from living with 
it to living without it—involves cer- 
tain social challenges. You'll have to 
be prepared to meet them. 

1. How to cope with a worried, 
solicitous family. Have patience with 
their concern when you turn up a little 
late from work. When you’ve been 
late before, it has usually meant only 
one thing: You stopped to have a beer 
with the boys. They may try to make 
it easy for you by avoiding all social 
contacts where liquor may be around. 
Most of us alcoholics are terrified of 
being confined to a nondrinking 
world; this is one of the reasons 
we've put this whole thing off so 
long. 

I had to make it clear again and 
again that I hadn’t taken any pledge 
that I could be tempted into breaking; 
I had simply chosen to try to live 24 
hours at a time without alcohol. If I 
chose to get drunk at a party, nothing 
in the world could stop me. As a 
matter of fact, I wouldn’t need the 
EXCUSE of a party. And so, as mas- 
ter of my destiny, I wished to be the 
one to say whether or not I would at- 
tend a party. 

Just as I wished to decide what I’d 
have to drink after I got there. We 
know we can’t avoid the presence of 
liquor in a world where alcohol is so 
continuously used as a social lubric- 
ant and we don’t want to be placed in 
the category of children who can’t 
read the label marked ‘‘poison’’ and 
are constantly having the bottle 
placed out of reach. Just as any 
drinker wants a freedom of choice, I 
want someone to ask me what I want. 
Then I’LL be the one to say, “‘A 
Coke, if you have it.’’ Or ginger ale. 
Or coffee. Or ‘‘Nothing, thanks.’’ 

We make it easier for our family 
and friends when we explain that if 
they can manage to conceal their 
worry just for today—as we avoid 
drinking just for today—they are 
helping us gain our confidence in our 
ability to meet each drinking situa- 
tion. 

2. How to deal with old and good 


friends. Because alcoholism has so 
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long been regarded as a moral 
problem— it is only natural that your 
friends will be reluctant to agree with 
your estimate of your condition. They 
feel they should protest such a serious 
diagnosis as alcoholism or such a 
drastic prescription as a life without 
liquor. They have this attitude for one 
of two reasons: Either they don’t 
know what alcoholism is—how it 
looks, hew it hurts, and where it 
ends—or they have it themselves, and 
are not ready to do anything about it. 

Most people occasionally get wor- 
ried about their drinking. They’ll 
flood you with questions just to reas- 
sure themselves that they don’t have a 
drinking problem and that it isn’t 
necessary for them to stop. 

You can only answer their ques- 
tions by describing the SYMPTOMS 
of alcoholism and, perhaps, by telling 
them how these symptoms were a part 
of your drinking pattern. But you 
cannot decide whether anyone else is 
an alcoholic. 

On the other hand, if you find 
yourself explaining your abstinence to 
a drinking friend who has a chip on 
his shoulder, don’t let yourself get 
into an argument about your methods 
and be careful not to get yourself 
pushed in a corner where you are in 
any way critical of his personality and 
drinking behavior. At times this can 
be awfully difficult for the ex-drinker, 
particularly when he is answering his 
friends’ questions honestly and they 
begin to attack him. It’s not easy to 
remain free from stress and conflict. 
In answering, you must gauge your 
responses in the light of what will 
cause you the ieast stress. To get so 
involved in the explanation of your 
abstinence that you become unnerved 
and reach for a drink is an ironic pos- 
sibility. 

3. How to handle irate employer, 
unforgiving hostesses, etc. If you’re 
one of the alcoholics who has blown 
his job because of his drinking 
behavior—and you want that job 
back—go to your employer and ac- 
knowledge your illness. Tell him 
what you are trying to do about it a 
day at a time. This takes courage, I 
know. But on the other hand, if 
you're weighted down by guilt or 
shame, you’re burdening yourself 
with unnecessary stress. By telling 
your employer the real nature of your 
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condition, rather than letting him be- 
lieve that you’re a ‘‘weak-willed 
drunken bum,’” you are at least 
clearing the decks for action. If he is 
unwilling to have you return to work 
for him, you have, at least, made the 
attempt to adjust your relations with 
him. And you are no worse off than 
you were before. 

Or your former employer may be a 
knowledgeable man who has long 
recognized that you’ve had this prob- 
lem and has waited patiently for this 
day. If you still have your job and 
there has been no trouble as yet, when 
the opportunity arises for you to ex- 
plain that you are an ex-drinker— 
don’t let it pass. You'll find that the 
boss will probably go into a song and 
dance about how it makes him feel 
like hell, too. Before you know it 
you'll be listening to some involved 
story about the last hangover HE 
had—or he’ll be asking you how you 
managed to tackle this problem in the 
hope that he too can latch on to it. 

By avoiding the weasel of excuses 
for not drinking—by honestly saying 
why you have chosen to live without 
liquor for this day—you are avoiding 
guilt, shame and fear. More impor- 
tant, with each frank admission of 
your illness you are convincing 
YOURSELF of your condition. In- 
sulted and unforgiving hosts and 
hostesses will respond to your 
apologies and your admission that you 
have a disease in much the same way 
as the boss. You’ll find they’re re- 
lieved that you are at long last going 
to do something constructive about 
your problem. Tell them that you’d 
still like to be invited to their parties, 
that you don’t intend to be a recluse 
or a reformed drunk. If you feel up to 
it, suggest that you’d like to be the 
SOBER bartender at the next party 
they throw. 

You'll discover that—in most 
cases—you ll be welcomed again. We 
recovered alcoholics DO mix good 
drinks—we’re able to be depended 
upon to arrive on time and in good 
shape. And when the going gets 
rough, the host can be sure of having 
at least one guest in his right mind. 
Hosts find it refreshing and flattering 
to have a guest who has come to visit 
with people, not to drink their liquor. 
Sooner or later they are bound to tell 
you about it. Accept their remarks 


politely and modestly and admit that 
you’ve spent years freeloading and 
are just now getting around to the 
people. This will keep you from get- 
ting smug. As you receive approval 
for your ability to mingle with people 
minus the alcohol, you must con- 
stantly remind yourself that you are 
only an informed alcoholic—not a 
saint. 

4. How to rejoin society without 
drinking in it. It was a great surprise 
to me to find that there were hundreds 
of men and women who did not drink 
at all, or drank very little, who 
nevertheless derived great excitement 
and satisfactions from their lives. 
This is a typical alcoholic reaction. 
But once we learn to share the inter- 
ests of others, we find that the most 
crashing bore is the excessive drinker 
whose only concern seems to be the 
replenishing of his drink. Eventually 
we prefer the company of those who 
are living a little to those who are 
enmeshed in the slow suicide of 
chronic excessive drinking. 

Please note that I am not suggesting 
that hobbies are the main substitute 
for drinking. But I am suggesting that 
the re-creation of interests and rede- 
velopment of activities allow us to 
broaden our friendships and they 
force one to become interested in 
something outside oneself. In 
broadening your interests, you'll find 
that you attack the very heart of your 
loneliness. You'll not only be able to 
converse with others about their 
problems and activities, but you'll be 
able to call upon them when you’re 
restless or bored or depressed. But to 
have such people at hand, you are the 
one who will have to make the effort. 
It is not easy—mainly because the al- 
coholic, who wishes to excel in ev- 
erything he attempts, would rather 
avoid all activity than appear to be 
mediocre in any part of it. 

We have to learn to fail in our own 
eyes. In doing so we learn that, in the 
eyes of others, we aren’t failing at all. 
We’re becoming real people rather 
than prideful, bragging ‘‘experts’’ in 
every known field. 


For further information contact the 
Department of State Alcohol Aware- 
ness Program, Washington, D.C. 
20520 (telephone 202-632-1843 or 
202-632-8804). @ 
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THE SUNDAY 
MORNING 
RADIO HOUR 


Every Sunday morning at 10, here 
and at posts abroad, members and as- 
sociates of the Department’s Amateur 
Radio Club—just for the fun of it— 
tune in for an hour to make contact 
through the control station here, on 
the roof of State Annex 2, 22nd Street 
and Virginia Avenue N.W. The sta- 
tion for the ham operators, who com- 
prise the Foreign Service Net, has the 
call letters W3DOS (for Department 
of State). President of the club, which 
has some 360 members and as- 
sociates, is Harry Kaklikian, Office 
of Communications. Glen Starkey, 
International Organization Affairs, is 
vice president; Pete Smith, East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, is treasurer; and 
Pete Kurtz, Information Systems Of- 
fice, is secretary. (Photos by Donna 
Gigliotti) 
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Club member Karl Renz, telecommuni- In the station control room, club trea- 
cations officer with International Com-  surer Pete Smith converses with a col- 
munication Agency, works on antenna. league in Liberia. 
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Club member Jane Brenenstuhl, a sec- 
retary in Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, gathers wire for antenna, on 
roof of building. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1-day terrorism seminars 
to be offered during 1979 


The Office of Security, in coop- 
eration with the Foreign Service 
Institute, is sponsoring a series of 
one-day seminars on terrorism. All 
employees going overseas, and their 
dependents, will be afforded an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves 
with practical measures to decrease 
personal risk. The seminars will in- 
clude such subjects as travel precau- 
tions, residential security, hostage 
survival, bomb threats, dependent 
awareness, and attacks on Foreign 
Service posts. 

All State employees being posted 
overseas are required to attend. At- 
tendance is not mandatory if the em- 
ployee previously attended the full 
one-day session of this seminar and 
such attendance has been duly re- 
corded in his/her personnel file. Adult 
dependents (21 and over) may attend. 
(Parents may permit minor depend- 
ents (16 and over) to attend also.) 
State employees who have been 
notified that they are being assigned 
overseas or who come to Washington 
in connection with post-to-post 
transfer, or home leave, will auto- 
matically be assigned to this seminar. 
Employees should notify their per- 
sonnel office if their dependents are 
to be included in the seminar. 

Travel and per diem will not be 
authorized for dependents to attend. 

The seminars will be given on 
January 8 and 22, February 12 and 
21, March 5 and 19, April 9 and 30, 
May 14, 21 and 30, June 4, 11, 18 
and 25, July 2, 9, 16 and 23, August 
6, 13 and 20, September 5 and 17, 
October 8 and 22, November 5 and 26 
and December 3 and 17. 


Administrative training 
courses during 1979 


The training courses for admin- 
istrative operations, general services 
and personnel will continue to be pre- 
sented during 1979. These adminis- 
trative courses are limited to person- 
nel assigned overseas to positions in 
general administration, i.e., adminis- 
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Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 





Program 





Administrative training 
Administrative Operations 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 
Financial Management 





Consular training 

ConGen Rosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law & Visa Operations 
Nationality Law & Consular Procedure 
Special Consular Services 

Advanced Consular Course 

Consular Employees Professional Seminar 


Jan. Feb. 


8 a 5 

22 — 19 
5 ee 

5, 20 5, 19 


8, 22 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
8 — pa 
oma 5 — 





Economics and commercial training 

FS Economic/Commercial Studies 

Workshop on international Business/ 
Commercial Activities 

FS National Employee Training Program 





Equal employment opportunity 
EEO and the Department of 
State Employee 


Political training 

Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar 

Labor in a Changing World 

World Resources (Science, Technology) 

Executive-Congressional Relations 

Seminar on Terrorism 

Political Workshop 

Multilateral Diplomacy 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
(off-site) 


Supervisory Studies (off-site) 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Orientation 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Foreign Service Orientation 





Communication skills 
Basic Writing Skills 
Speech and Oral Communication 


Clerical skills 

Workshop in Basic Office Skills 
and Techniques 

Word Processing Techniques 


OCR Telegram Preparation 

Dictation and Transcription 
Workshop 

How to Communicate by Letter 
and Memo, for Secretaries 

Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 


March Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 


24 days 
9 months 
9 months 
12 months 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 


26 weeks 


3 weeks 
6 weeks 





8 _— 19 
Weekly, as applicants 
warrant 
As applicants warrant 

16 _ 

26 


9 9 


1 day 


2 weeks 
3 days 
1 week 
1 week 
1 day 

3 days 
3 days 


5 days 
5 days 


5 weeks, 2 days 


5 days 
5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


4 weeks (16 hrs.) 
30 hours 


20 hours 
35 hours 


4 hours 
60 hours 
24 hours 


3 hours 


—/(Continued on next page) 
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—(Continued from preceding page) trative officer, administrative assist- 
— — ant, general services, personnel and 
Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute = ""¢zet and fiscal. Secretaries as- 
signed to administrative secretarial 
es positions overseas may also apply. 
Beginning Stenography 9 — — 60 hours 


netnediale Stenography 9 oF <i ke The administrative operations 
Workshop in the Preparation course is introductory, designed to 


of Travel Vouchers As applicants warrant 2 hours give participants a basic knowledge of 
administrative sub-functions over- 
seas, a background knowledge of 
various administrative elements 
within the Department and some 
Workshop for Foreign Service families exposure to management and supervi- 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 2 weeks sion principles. The personnel lab- 
Community Action: Family Re-entry 1 day 

English Teaching Seminar 1 week 





Courses for professional managers 
The Art of Dictation Workshop 3 hours 
Effective Writing for Managers 16 hours 





oratory is designed to give partici- 
pants a basic operational knowledge 
of the rules, regulations and proce- 
dures of the Department’s personnel 
system, and their application at 
. Foreign Service posts. The general 
Area Studies services training covers, in part 
Africa, Sub Sahara 2 weeks Pale ears prs 
Western Europe 2 weeks travel and transportation procedures, 
East Asia . 2 weeks contracting, procurement, property 
Eastern Europe and USSR 2 weeks management, proceeds of sales and 
Latin America 2 weeks 
Near East and North Africa 2 weeks i 
: ¢ at 
South Asia 2 weeks program. : 
Southeast Asia 2 weeks Films, videotapes, oral presenta- 
People’s Republic of China 2 weeks tions, role-playing, problem-solving 
and case studies are used to cover 
many of the elements of the Depart- 
24 weeks eo TA : P 
24 weeks ment’s administrative programs, 
20 weeks policies and procedures. Particular 
20 weeks emphasis is given to overseas opera- 
20 weeks tions in these courses. Because there 
oe are limitations on the number of stu- 
20 weeks = epee y 
20 weeks dents accepted in these courses, 
24 weeks request-for-training slips, DS-755, 
must be received at the registrar’s of- 
fice no later than four working days 
24 weeks ; sa eae 
12/15 months prior to the beginning date of a 
24 weeks course. 
24 weeks For information, check with John 
12/15 months H. Miller, course chairman, at the 
24 weeks Roreion Service Institute lephone 
24 weeks oreign service Institute, telephone 
24 weeks 


32 weeks Passport people 


24 weeks 


12/15 months train for service 
24 weeks 


ohwseke to the public 


> en The Civil Service Reform Act of 
24 weeks 1978 has as its goal *‘a more compe- 
24 weeks tent and efficient and responsive 
24 weeks Government—one that is worthy of 
Bee es se. ””S”S””””:~=“‘ te OU ee ORO Cle OO eee, 
Early morning language classes ; 4 * 5 
French 17 weeks Since coming to office President 
German 17 weeks Carter has urged all federal agencies 
Italian 17 weeks to intensify their efforts to improve 
Portuguese 17 weeks service to the public by better com- 
Russian 17 weeks muiiication. 


Spanish 17 weeks : erg j 
. It is within this framework that the 





Area studies and language training 


the Office of Foreign Buildings 





Western European languages 
Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Swedish 


aaaannnn nn 


Other languages 

Afrikaans 

Arabic (Modern Standard) in Tunis) 
Arabic (Eastern) 

Chinese (Standard) 

Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Greek 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokahama) 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croatian 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 
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WASHINGTON PASSPORT AGEN- 
CY—Participants in seminar on im- 
proving communications with public 
are, from left, first row (seated), Gloria 
Cross, Clarice Sears, Shirley Billauer, 
Linda Holland, Lourecka O’Neal. Sec- 


Bureau of Consular Affairs has em- 
barked on a campaign to deliver red- 
carpet service to American citizens, 
both here and abroad. A constituent 
unit, the Passport Office, with its 14 
agencies throughout the country, is 
the front line of contact with the sev- 
eral million citizens who apply for 
passport services every year. The 
Passport Office is a major ‘‘face-to- 
face’’ service that the Department of 
State offers to American citizens in 
the United States. Assistant Secretary 
Barbara M. Watson is exhorting all 
members of the bureau, particularly 
the passport agencies, to ‘‘brush up’”’ 
on their skills in dealing with citizens. 

In answer to the President’s man- 
date, the Civil Service Commission 
staff is zeroing in to assist in this 
process. A course called ‘‘Seminar 
for improving Communications with 
the Public’’ was anrounced by the 
commission early this year. Its aim is 
to motivate employees to sharpen 
skills in dealing with the public—to 
write a better letter, to give clearer 
answers over the telephone, to be 
more courteous. The course teaches 
techniques in coping with complaints 
and questions from the public, and 
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ond row: Robert E. Lamb, deputy di- 
rector, Passport Office; Sylvia E. Mor- 
gan, course instructor; Thomas Mayr, 
Lois Person, Toya Wright, Cathleen 
Foster, Geraldine Coleman, Rosanne 
Pool, Sandra Banks. Third row: Evan 


how to deal with irate or troubled per- 
sons. Sessions in role-playing by par- 
ticipants illustrate how to give helpful 
assistance under all types of difficult 
circumstances. Above all, the seminar 
aims to develop the kind of employee 
attitude that will make John Doe say, 
‘‘The Government is a good outfit to 
do business with.’’ 

In April of this year, the Philadel- 
phia Passport Agency held the first 
such seminar on site, where 15 em- 
ployees participated. A similar semi- 
nar, fashioned after the Philadelphia 
course, was held on November 7 and 
8 at the Thomas Circle Training Cen- 
ter in Washington. Twenty employees 
of the Washington Passport Agency 
enacted real-life passport situations in 
videotaped role-playing, listened to 
lectures, and acted out typical dif- 
ficult situations which passport agen- 
cies experience daily, e.g., the 
traveler with a personal crisis, or the 
citizen frustrated by what is perceived 
as red tape. 

Loren E. Lawrence, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for passport services, 
emphasizes that the importance of 
Passport Office contacts with the 
public cannot be overestimated. He 


Duncan, Benjamin Saunders, Battie 
Stewart, Regina Greene, Eleanora 
Winston, Lorraine Williams, Joseph 
Johnson, Racheal Mason, Hume A. 
Horan, deputy assistant secretary for 
consular affairs. 


intends to make certain that as many 
agencies as can be scheduled will 
participate in this training before the 
end of the year. The course to be 
given to passport agencies throughout 
the country will be tailored to real-life 
situations at the passport counters. 
The Foreign Service Institute is sup- 
porting this extensive training effort, 
geared directly to the White House 
appeal. 

At the close of the Washington 
two-day session, the instructor, Syl- 
via Morgan, director of civil service 
communications training, said: ‘‘Our 
citizens expect only what we our- 
selves expect—service—with a 
minimum of delay and in a helpful, 
courteous and efficient manner. The 
job ahead is not only to meet the new 
demands of public service but to an- 
ticipate expectations of consumers. 

As Hume A. Horan, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for consular affairs, 
congratulated Passport Office em- 
ployees completing the course, he 
urged that the lessons learned in the 
seminar become a permanent part of 
their public contacts—and that they 
apply patience, thoughtfulness and 
understanding in every situation. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


T’vve met the enemy; he’s the other members of my team!’ 


By JAMES G. CHANDLER 


This is another in a NEWSLETTER 
series of critiques on courses taught 
at the Foreign Service Institute. The 
author is the legal! adviser to the U.S. 
section of the International Joint 
Commission, United States and 
Canada. 


OW OFTEN do you engage in 

negotiations? Probably every 
day. What are you trying to do by 
negotiating? Why, of course, you are 
attempting to re- 
solve conflicting 
interests in a 
mutually satis- 
factory way, and 
still get as big a 
piece of the pie as  , 
you can. This is a y 
fairly simple 
process when one 
person is dealing 
with another, but Mr. Chandler 
immeasurably more complex when 
two or more groups or organizations 
are involved. 
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We all know this, at least in a gen- 
eral way, from our own experiences. 
But if you want to participate in 
negotiation simulations that will 
graphically demonstrate the complex- 
ity of the negotiating process, then 
you should sign up for the four-day 
course on the techniques of negotia- 
tions which is given periodically by 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

I took the course this past October 
and found it excellent. The emphasis 
was on learning about the negotiation 
process by doing rather than by sitting 
and listening to lectures. Granted, 


TECHNIQUES OF NEGOTIATIONS 
—View of the classroom shows, 
clockwise, from right, Joseph Chesen; 
Steve Piecznik; David Burns; Benoit 
Brookens; Leila Dane; Stephanie Kin- 
ney; Carolyn Coldren; William Grant; 
Ernest Dane; Louis Lemieux; David 
McClintock, coordinator of political 
training (seated behind Mr. Lemieux); 
James Chandler; Martin McLean; Irwin 
Pikus; Allan Silberman, course chair- 
man; Alan Brunstein; Professor Ashok 
Kapoor, New York University. 


some lectures were given, but these 
filled only about one-fourth of the 
class hours. The remaining time was 
spent in simulation exercises and in 
evaluating the processes and tech- 
niques used by the class. 


The lectures fell into two general 
categories: The first dealt with the 
fundamentals of the negotiation proc- 
ess in both bilateral and multilateral 
contexts, and were given by Tom 
Colosi of the American Arbitration 
Association and Ashok Kapoor of 
New York University, who also took 
major roles in the negotiation simula- 
tions which followed. These lectures 
were quite brief and were geared to- 
ward a practical rather than a 
theoretical understanding of negotia- 
tion. 

The second category included de- 
scriptions of specific negotiating ex- 
periences by a number of Department 
officials, both FSOs and lawyers. 
These were useful because they added 
flesh to the bare bones of the intro- 
ductory lectures. Happily, the experi- 
ences described tracked well with the 
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concepts presented earlier. 


One lecture fit into neither cate- 
gory. It involved the cross-cultural 
dimensions in negotiations. This is, 
of course, a critical element in almost 
any negotiation, although it is more 
apparent in an international context. 
You simply have to know where the 
other person is coming from. This be- 
came abundantly clear in the 
negotiating exercises. The lecture, 
however, didn’t clarify the problem 
or suggest ways of dealing with it. It 
tried to do too much and ended up ac- 
complishing little. Indeed the lecture 
served to illustrate the cross-cultural 
problem. Here a university professor 
was summarizing a vast amount of 
theoretical material and presenting it 
to an audience looking for concrete 
examples of how different negotiating 
techniques either work or don’t work. 

So much for the introductory mate- 
rial. The guts of the course were the 
simulation exercises. They were suc- 
cessful primarily because the students 
took them seriously (perhaps too seri- 
ously at times) and participated ac- 
tively. Time and space permit only a 
brief description of the exercises and 
my personal reactions to them. If you 
want more, you'll just have to take 
the course yourself. 


The first exercise was relatively 
simple. It involved each class member 
ranking a number of items in order of 
their desirability, and then working 
within a small group to reach a con- 
sensus on the priority of each item. 
Naturally, I thought my ranking was 
the correct one and I couldn’t under- 
stand why the other members of the 
group disagreed. I also couldn’t un- 
derstand why they stuck to their guns 
when I had such good arguments why 
they were obviously wrong. Just like 
real life, right? 

The second and third exercises 
were far more complex. One dealt 
with a bilateral negotiation between 
two governments; the other a mul- 
tilateral negotiation involving a large 
corporation, a host government and 
the U.S. embassy. In both cases the 
class was divided into teams. Because 
of the structure of the exercises, the 
objectives of each team appeared 
fairly clear. But they were compli- 
cated because each team member took 
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a specific role. The objectives of each 
class member were not only in con- 
flict with those of his counterpart on 
the opposing team or teams but were 
also at variance with the objectives of 
other members of his own team. 


In fact, most of the negotiating 
that took place in these exercises was 
internal negotiating within each team. 
Negotiating with the other teams was, 
while not quite an afterthought, far 
less critical to the outcome than what 
took place within each team. I was 
struck by how often I thought I had 
won a point only to be undercut later 
by my teammates. To paraphrase 
Pogo, I have met the enemy and he is 
the other members of my team! This 
brought home what was perhaps the 
main point of the course: control, get 
as much as you can. Again, the exer- 
cises mirrored what actually goes on 
in real life. 

Other real-life problems were il- 
lustrated by the exercises. First was 
the importance of clear communica- 
tion. The structure of the exercises 
made communications difficult, at 
times even within teams. This re- 
sulted in several misunderstandings 
and made a successful outcome to the 
negotiation more difficult. Second 
was the importance of complete in- 
formation. We simply didn’t have it 
in these exercises, and yet we had to 
make decisions. 


If there was a weakness in the 
course it was the lack of sufficient 
time to adequately critique the per- 
formance of the class in carrying out 
the exercises. What analysis there 
was was good, but more was needed 
to reinforce the experience and to 
identify strengths and weaknesses. 
For example, a good deal of the last 
exercise was videotaped so that our 
performance could be evaluated, but 
time limits were such that only small 
portions could be reviewed. This was 
a disappointment. 

Still, all in all, the course was ex- 
cellent. All of us, students and in- 
structors, started out strangers. But at 
the end of four days we had shared an 
experience and had come to know 
each other quite well. If you can spare 
the time when the course is next of- 
fered, take it. It will be time well 
spent. 


Department issues 
2 new publications 


Two new publications have been 
issued by the Office of Public Com- 
munication, Bureau of Public Affairs: 
‘‘World Population—Silent Explo- 
sion,’’ a reprint of a study printed in 
the Department’s BULLETIN, and 
‘‘Background Notes—United Na- 
tions,’’ the latest in a series. 

‘‘World Population’’ appeared as 
a three-part series in the October, 
November and December BULLETIN 
issues. Prepared by Ambassador Mar- 
shall Green, Department coordinator 
of population affairs, and Robert A. 
Feary, special assistant to Mr. Green, 
the study ‘‘is an effort to assist in un- 
derstanding this long-range, but also 
highly urgent problem (world popula- 
tion growth).’’ It also serves to ‘‘in- 
dicate what recent experience 
suggests are the most promising lines 
of attack on it,’’ the introduction 
says. The 32-page booklet is available 
for purchase through the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Department employ- 
ees may obtain copies without charge 
through the Publishing and Repro- 
duction Division. 


‘*Background Notes—United 
Nations’’ is a 19-page general de- 
scription of that international organi- 
zation. Compiled and edited by Peter 
Knecht, the booklet provides a wide 
range of information. Included are a 
brief history; a profile; listings of in- 
ternational court officials, all UN Se- 
cretaries General and U.S. represen- 
tatives to date; and a reading list. This 
is the first of the ‘‘Background 
Notes’’ series to deal with an interna- 
tional organization, according to Mr. 
Knecht, and it will be followed by a 
similar booklet describing NATO. 

‘*Background Notes’’ are pre- 
pared for more than 165 foreign 
countries and territories and are up- 
dated on a bi-annual basis. They are 
made available to the White House, 
Congress, several other federal agen- 
cies, and to foreign embassies here, 
as requested. The ‘‘Notes’’ also are 
sold by subscription to schools, li- 
braries and international organizations 
abroad. Approximately two million 
are printed and distributed yearly. Is- 
sues are made available to Depart- 
ment employees by request. @ 
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American 
diplomacy 
1778 


By JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 


DECEMBER 1778 
DIATRIBE OF SELF DESTRUCTION 


This month the theatre of war shifts south. With the 
French fleet in the Caribbean, the British are able to 
transport an expeditionary force of 3,500 British, Hes- 
sian, and Tory troops from New York to Savannah un- 
molested. The redcoats hit the beaches, and after a short 
but brilliantly executed campaign, the city falls on the 
29th. It will be very difficult to win back; rebel strength 
in the south is very weak and more than offset by active 
loyalist support for the invaders. 

The new strategy is not unlike some of the earlier 
British campaigns of divide and conquer. If the southern 
colonies can quickly be put out of action, New England 
and the middle-Atlantic colonies must certainly follow. 

In Philadelphia the lingering Silas Deane affair 
turns into a public scandal. From Deane’s point of view 
the situation has gone from bad to worse. As the Con- 
gress continues to debate his activities while he was 
commissioner in France, Deane remains a virtual pris- 
oner in Philadelphia. For nearly six months he has heard 
his name defamed and his reputation and patriotism im- 
pugned by a Congress that has by turn demanded his 
attendance and ignored him. Letters to the president of 
the Congress imploring that body to hear him out go 
unanswered. 

Deprived of the astuteness and good counsel of Dr. 
Franklin, Deane acts impulsively. Like a cornered ani- 
mal, he suddenly lashes out at his enemies. The De- 
cember Sth Philadelphia Packet carries his address en- 
titled ‘‘To the Free and Virtuous Citizens of America.’’ 
Deane swings wildly, flailing away at the Lees in par- 
ticular and the Congress in general. He accuses Arthur 
of consorting with the enemy and actually leaking the 
original texts of the French treaties to the British Gov- 
ernment. Others outside the mission had noted Arthur’s 
furtive behavior. ‘“These suspicions, whether well or ill 
founded were frequently related and urged to Doctor 
Franklin and myself, and joined to his undisguised 
hatred of, and expressions of contempt for the French 
nation in general, embarrassed us exceedingly. . .’’ 
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The address attacks brother Richard with equal 
vehemence. His contacts with the British agent, John 
Berkenhout, point to the fact that he too has flirted with 
treason. 

Not content to brand the Lees traitors, Deane also 
casts aspersions on the motives of the Congress and its 
capacity to govern. 

Many delegates had hoped the controversy would 
die a natural death, but Deane’s address only succeeds 
in whipping the embers into an inferno. Tom Paine, 
secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, replies in 
the Packet on the 14th, pointing out that Deane has 
grossly misrepresented the facts. The ex-commissioner’s 
remark that he had brought home but 100 guineas for 


(One of a series) 


spending money and clothes is a fair target for Paine’s 
needle-sharp pen. ‘‘I am told that he returned burthened 
with forty changes of silk, velvet and other dresses. 
Perhaps this is the reason he could not bring his pa- 
pers.’’ A few take Deane’s side, and for the remainder 
of the month that newspaper becomes a battleground 
upon which adversaries tear at each other with venom- 
ous insults and unprecedented sarcasm. 

Several days before Chrisimas the Congress orders 
Deane to appear and continue telling his story, but it is a 
room of hostile delegates he faces. He drones on at 
length, taking credit for having persuaded the French to 
send D’Estaing’s fleet. And as to his propriety in con- 
ducting the nation’s foreign business, he says: ‘*. . . The 
settlement of the public accounts, which I am exceed- 
ingly anxious for, will shew, whether during that time I 
have applied one shilling of the public moneys to my 
own use.”’ 

Some congressmen remain skeptical, some are now 
openly hostile; all but a few cannot forgive the man for 
airing dirty linen in public. 

The main jolt over, Deane himself is now most 
vulnerable to the aftershocks created by his intemperate 
and hysterical outburst. The former diplomat’s future is 
now more uncertain than ever. On the last day of the 
year he is informed ‘‘. . .that he has leave to withdraw, 
and that Congress will notify him of their future or- 
ders.”’ @ 
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DIRECTIONS DEFINITIONS WORDS 


To solve this puzzle, write the 
WORDS that you can guess from the 
DEFINITIONS in the numbered 
blanks provided, and then transfer the 237 7 207 110 59 117 69 13 156 30 172 
letters to the corresponding numbered 
squares in the diagram. Working back 8- He wrote “The Duel.” 
and forth, a quotation will appear in 
the diagram reading from left to right. ¢. The water of life in Scandinavia. 
When all the WORDS have been 112 216 163 173 78 6 108 
filled in, the author and title of the 
book from which the quote was taken 
will appear as the first letter of each 
WORD reading down. (The Depart-_ E. Counsels. x 
ment’s new “‘International Relations 208 43 159 52 29 150 
Dictionary’’—see Page 7—will 
come in handy for solving this puzzle. 
The solution will be published in next 
month’s NEWSLETTER.) G. Harden into bone. 


A. NATO’s formal response to the Warsaw 
Pact’s military build-up in the 1970's. 144 97 195 81 40 234 47 91 180 27 152 


71 204 147 170 118 94 21 218 104 165 210 


D. Old name for Karl-Marx-Stadt (East _ 
Germany). 193 109 51 76 39 228 162 


F. Aurelio Peccei’s group. —_— 
66 134 189 111 77 33 200 74 10 56 


142 73 226 46 4 220 
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H. Flew at great height. 
1. A concern of Word F. 
J. Problematical. 


K. Favorite beach resort of Washing- 
tonians. 


L. A royal stableman. 


M. Available from the |.D.A.’s “Third Win- 
dow.” 


N. How a physician usually writes his 
name. 


O. Declared by the Sixth Special Session of 
the U.N. 


P. Number of countries that participated in 
the C.1.E.C. 


Q. William Joyce, Lord _ 


R. How Carter felt after Camp David in 
September 1978. 


S. “Meanwhile the chief priests incited the 
crowd to have him release Barabbas 
______.”" (Mark chpt. 15) 


T. The potential next member of the Nu- 
clear Club. 


U. A favorite of little girls. 


V. “What fool has ____ water to the sea of 
brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy?” 
(Titus Andronicus.) 


W. Kissinger’s pace for peace in the Middle 
East. 


X. Elia. 
Y. What a golf course is divided into. 
Z. A mild fungus infection of children. 


Safety of life at sea 

The working group on radio- 
communications of the Subcommittee 
on Safety of Life at Sea, a part of the 
Shipping Coordinating Committee, 
will conduct an open meeting at 1:30 
p.m. December 14, in Room 8442 of 
the Department of Transportation, 
400 Seventh Street S.W. The purpose 
is to prepare position documents for 
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227 61 9 96 215 197 


12 88 75 174 


128 36 85 155 105 120 231 


87 137 3 99 181 194 132 53 28 


206 135 153 15 235 168 140 31 98 63 54 185 
225 103 18 166 201 113 122 222 240 130 212 


70 107 34 183 176 89 


190 184 35 241 136 167 148 192 233 202 146 


169 164 1 154 48 211 


25 179 72 127 44 221 57 


141 90 217 161 138 68 42 


133 5 182 49 238 186 214 


129 196 223 


114 2 23 178 80 


125 65 8 139 131 38 198 19 16 149 83 


213 93 102 37 191 124 

the 20th session of the Subcommittee 
on Radiocommunications of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, to be held in London, 
March 26-30. In particular, the 
working group will discuss survival 
craft radio equipment; operational 
standards for shipboard radio equip- 
ment and operational standards for 
shipboard radio equipment. @ 


It does pay to buy 
U.S. savings bonds 


Ten good reasons for owning sav- 
ings bonds: 


1. Savings bonds provide maximum 
safety of investment—they are backed by 
the full faith and credit of the Government. 

2. Interest rates are guaranteed to 
maturity—you can never get back less 
than you pay in. Interest may be in- 
creased but not decreased. And rates 
are now higher than ever. 

3. Bonds are friends in need. They 
are liquid assets which may be cashed 
after a minimal ho.ding period—two 
months for E bonds; six months for H 
bonds. 

4. Bonds are “indestructible.’’ Any 
bond lost, stolen, mutilated or de- 
stroyed will be replaced at no charge. 
A record of each bond sold is main- 
tained by serial number and name of 
owner. 

5. Choice of registration—Bonds 
may be issued in one name only, in the 
names of two persons as coowners, or 
in the name of one person with a sec- 
ond person as beneficiary (payable on 
death). 

6. Bonds are convenient to buy. 
The Payroll Savings Plan permits sav- 
ings bonds to be purchased on a partial 
payment plan. 

7. Tax benefits—Interest on sav- 
ings bonds is exempt from all state or 
local income or personal property 
taxes. Interest is subject to federal in- 
come tax, but the tax on E bond inter- 
est may be deferred until the E bonds 
are cashed or reach final maturity. H 
bond interest, paid semiannually by 
Treasury check, must be reported an- 
nually for federal income tax purposes. 

8. Exchange privilege—Series E 
bonds may be exchanged for current- 
income H bonds. Federal income tax 
on accrued E bond interest may con- 
tinue to be deferred until the H bonds 
are redeemed or mature. 

9. Not subject to probate— 
Savings bonds issued with a surviving 
coowner or beneficiary do not form a 
part of an estate for probate purposes, 
but their value must usually be in- 
cluded in computing the gross estate 
for estate and inheritance tax pur- 
poses, in accordance with federal laws 
and those of individual states. 

10. Prudence and patriotism— 
Buying savings bonds helps the Gov- 
ernment manage the national debt in 
the most non-infiationary manner, and 
helps finance programs and projects 
vital to our individual and collective 
well-being. Today’s savings-bonds 
dollars are used to pay for many pro- 
grams and projects designed to im- 
prove our environment and raise our 
standard of living, including housing, 
education, transportation, health. 





BUS SERVICE 


State, Pentagon, CIA provide shuttles for employees 


Vehicles make stops, en route, 


Have business at any of the De- 
partment annexes? Then sit back and 
let the Department do the driving. 

Shuttle bus service to annexes in 
town and across the river is available 
to employees, free of charge, with 
only an ID card required. Leaving 
several times an hour from the D 
Street (north) entrance, the State 
buses (all vehicles and drivers are 
under contract) follow three round- 
trip routes: (1) to Rosslyn; (2) to ICA 
at 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue N.W. 
and the Passport Office at 1425 K 
Street N.W.; and (3) to AID’s offices 
in the Universal North Building, at 
1975 Florida Avenue N.W. (via 
minibus). 

The Pentagon and CIA also offer 
bus service from the north entrance, 
and each line follows a circular route 
with stops both in town and in 
Rosslyn. 

All Department buses are marked 


in District and Rosslyn 


‘**‘Charter’’ and carry signs in the front 
windows indicating destinations. The 
Rosslyn bus leaves Main State 
roughly on the quarter hour, from 
7:15 a.m. to 6 p.m. This bus stops in 
Rosslyn at 1735 Lynn Street; 1601 
Kent Street; opposite 1600 Kent 
Street; 1830 Nash Street; 1800 Wilson 
Boulevard; and 1700 Lynn Street. All 
stops, except 1735 Lynn, are board- 
ing points as well. 

For those heading downtown, the 
bus to AID’s annex at 1975 Florida 
(Universal North) leaves the north 
entrance beginning at 8 a.m. and runs 
every 50 minutes through 5:20 p.m., 
stopping en route at 515 22nd Street 
N.W. The minibus to ICA at 1776 
Pennsylvania and to the Passport Of- 
fice at 1425 K (with a return via ICA) 
runs every 30 minutes from 8:15 a.m. 
to 5:50 p.m. 

In addition, the Pentagon’s bus 
stops at the north entrance from 9 


a.m. to 4:49 p.m., and, after 9:29 
a.m., runs every 20 minutes to the 
Civil Service Commission at 19th and 
E Streets N.W.; the Old Executive 
Office Building at 17th and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue N.W.; and the New 
Executive Office Building at 1717 H 
Street N.W. 


And, by riding CIA’s ‘‘Blue- 
bird,’’ the NEWSLETTER discovered 
that that bus stops at Main State be- 
ginning at 8:20 a.m. and runs ap- 
proximately every 40 minutes through 
4:44 p.m. After the ‘‘Bluebird’’ 
leaves State, it stops at the Old 
Executive Office Building and the 
Pentagon, before reaching CIA head- 
quarters in Virginia. 


For your convenience the 


NEWSLETTER has compiled, on the 
opposite page, schedules for shuttles 
operated by the Department. Tear out 
the page for handy reference. 
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State Department Shuttle Bus Schedules 
Main State to Rosslyn 


Main State 1735 Lynn St. 1601 Kent St. Opp. 1800 Kent St. 1830 Nash St. 1400 Wilson Bivd. 1790 Lynn St. 
D St. Ent. (SA-14) (SA-18) (SA-15) (SA-3) (SA-8) (SA-6) 


7:15 7:24 7:26 7:27 7:28 7:29 7:30 
7:35 8:04 8:06 8:07 8:08 8:09 8:10 
8:30 8:39 8:41 8:42 8:43 8:44 8:45 
8:45 8:54 8:56 8:57 8:58 8:59 9:00 
9:00 9:09 9:11 9:12 : 9:14 9:15 
9:15 9:24 9:26 9:27 : 9:29 9:30 
9:30 9:39 9:41 9:42 : 9:44 9:45 
9:45 9:54 9:56 9:57 : 9:59 10:00 
10:00 10:09 10:11 10:12 : 10:14 10:15 
10:15 10:24 10:26 10:27 : 10:29 10:30 
10:30 10:39 10:41 10:42 : 10:44 10:45 
10:45 10:54 10:56 10:57 : 10:59 11:00 
11:00 11:09 Lisdt 11:12 : 11:14 Lh:k5 
11:15 11:24 11:26 11:27 : 11:29 11:30 
11:30 11:39 11:41 11:42 : 11:44 11:45 
11:45 11:54 11:56 11:57 : 11:59 12:00 
12:00 12:09 12:11 12:12 : 12:14 12:15 
12:15 12:24 12:26 12:27 : 12:29 12:30 
12:30 12:39 12:41 12:42 : 12:44 12:45 
12:45 12:54 12:56 12:57 : 12:59 1:00 
1:00 1:09 1:11 1:12 : 1:14 1:15 
1:15 1:24 1:26 1:27 : 1:29 1:30 
1:30 1:39 1:41 1:42 : 1:44 1:45 
1:45 1:54 1:57 : 1:59 2:00 
2:00 2:09 2:12 2:14 2:15 
2:15 2:24 2:27 2:29 2:30 
2:30 2:39 2:42 2:44 2:45 
2:45 2:54 2:57 2:59 
3:00 3:09 3:12 3:14 
3:15 3:24 3:27 3:29 
3:30 3:39 3:42 3:44 
3:45 3:54 3:57 3:59 
4:00 4:09 4:12 4:14 
4:15 4:24 4:27 4:29 
4:30 4:39 4:42 4:44 
4:45 4:54 4:56 4:59 
5:00 5:09 5:12 5:14 
92S 5:24 5:27 5:29 
5:30 5:39 5:42 5:44 
6:00 6:09 6:12 6:14 
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Main State to Universal North (AID) Main State to ICA 


Main State 1795 Florida Ave. NW Main State 1776 Pa. Ave. NW 1425 K St. NW 1776 Pa Main State 
D Street Entrance Universal North Bdg. (AID) D St. Ent. CA Passport 


8:00 8:10 8:15 : 8:26 
8:50 9:00 8:45 : 8:56 
9:20 9:30 9:15 : 9:26 
9:50 10:00 9:45 : 9:56 
10:20 1€:30 10:15 : 10:26 
10:50 11:00 10:45 : 10:56 
11:20 11:30 11:15 : 11:26 
11:50 12:00 11:45 : 11:56 
12:20 12:30 12:15 : 12:26 
12:50 1:00 12:45 : 12:56 
1:20 1:30 1:15 : 1:26 
1:50 2:00 1:45 : 1:56 
2:20 2:30 2:15 : 2:26 
2:50 3:00 2:45 : 2:56 
3:20 3:30 3:15 : 3:26 
3:50 4:00 3:45 : 3:56 
4:20 4:30 4:15 4:26 
4:50 5:00 4:45 4:56 
5:20 5:30 5:50 6:01 
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EMBASSY LIFE 
MANY-SIDED 
IN SOFIA 


Centuries-old Sofia offers 
Foreign Service staff stationed there a 
variety of experiences, from 
mountain-climbing to shopping in an 
open market; from attending the na- 
tional theater to being part of the 
dynamics of diplomacy in a Com- 
munist country. These photos are part 
of a NEWSLETTER series featuring 
overseas posts. (The editors welcome 
queries from posts that wish to be in- 
cluded.) 


Ambassador Raymond L. Garthoff enters 
the Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


Charles T. Magee, left, deputy chief of 
mission, and Brian Carlson, public af- 
fairs officer, pass the Ivan Vasov Na- 
tional Theater. 
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Telecommunications officer James Lutz, 
Margaret Regrut, left, and secretary left, lines up a long shot as general serv- 
Linda Gray, shop at an open market. ices officer Peter Regrut waits. 
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The Abbott of Bachkovo Monastery, left, 
with a party of visitors from the em- 
bassy. Ambassador Garthoff is at right. 
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Deane Hutchins, left, former regional 
medical officer, takes a blood pressure 


reading for Peter Regrut, general serv- 
ices officer. 


Bulgarian Communist Party headquar- 
ters, at left. 
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Participating in the opening of the Charles T. Magee, second from right; 
Photography-USA exhibit in Plovdiv are and Frank Ursino, exhibit director, far 
former public affairs officer John Karch, right. 

second from left; deputy chief of mis: 


& , i 
A marine entertains the younger set. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 


Effective September 3, 1978, the Com- 
mercial Development Division (EB/OCA/CD) 
and the Commercial Management Division 
(EB/OCA/CM) were abolished and their 
functions consolidated within the Office of 
Commercial Affairs (EB/CTA/OCA). 
(TL:ORG-109.) 

The assistant secretary for Inter- 
American affairs will no longer perform the 
program direction responsibilities previously 
associated with the title ‘‘U.S. Coordinator 
for the Alliance for Progress.’’ The symbol 
ARA-LA, which formerly signified a joint 
State/AID organization relationship, is dis- 
continued effective October 1, 1978. The 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs will, as 
heretofore, be identified by the symbol ARA. 
(FAMC No. 768.) 


General 


The Limits of Consular Districts (2 FAM 
050, Appendix A) has been updated and re- 
issued. (TL:GEN-191.) 

A new section on Forms Management 
was added which includes some material 
transferred from 6 FAM 1350. It contains 
policies and more detailed procedures for 
creating new forms in the Department and at 
overseas posts. (TL:GEN-192.) 


Personnel 


Foreign Service officers (FSOs) and 
Foreign Service Information Officers (FSIOs) 
are exempted from premium pay, effective 
October 1, 1978. (Uniform State/AID/ 
ICA/FAMC-765.) 

A new uniform FAMC on the compensation 
of imprisoned aliens was issued. It estab- 
lishes the terms and conditions for authoriz- 
ing compensation payments for current or 
former alien employees of State, AID and 
ICA, who are or were imprisoned by foreign 
governments as a result of their employment 
by the United States. (Uniform State/AID/ 
ICA FAMC-766.) 

The announcement of certain conditions 
applicable to outside hire of Foreign Service 
Reserve officers (FSRs) (Foreign Affairs 
Specialist Candidates) was published 
(FAMC-769.) 

The attachment to FAMC No. 738A, 
Performance Evaluation of Civil Service Em- 
ployees, was amended to clarify the defini- 
tion of ‘‘a satisfactory performance rating.”* 
(FAMC-770.) 

A checklist of current Foreign Affairs 
Manual Circulars was issued. (FAMC-771.) 

A uniform Foreign Affairs Manual Cir- 
cular which provides policy and basic criteria 
governing assignments to public or private 
non-profit organization was issued. The cir- 
cular includes: authority for payment of cer- 
tain relocation expenses; authorization for 
expansion of the Assignment America Pro- 
gram to include private non-profit organiza- 
tion; officers who have completed seven years 
of service, counting time as an FSO or FSIO, 
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and prior service as Foreign Service. Reserve 
officers are considered eligible for this pro- 
gram; officers who are assigned to a member 
or office of the Senate are reimbursed at the 
rate of one-half of the officer’s current salary; 
the Secretary of State, or director of ICA, 
may reimburse a Foreign Service officer, or 
Foreign Service information officer, for cer- 
tain relocation expenses incident to household 
moves involved in such an assignment. Other 
changes such as definitions, policy eligibil- 
ity, period of assignment, and qualifying time 
for other purposes are expanded. (Uniform 
State/ICA FAMC-772.) 

To eliminate ambiguity and administra- 
tive confusion, AID Personal Service Con- 
tracts may be extended from time to time, but 
for not more than five years at any one time. 
(Uniform State/AID/ICA TL:PER-471.) 

The definition of ‘‘Foreign Service em- 
ployee’’ was amended to include an alien em- 
ployee appointed under section 541 of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended. 

Survivors of alien employees who died 
on or after August 1, 1974, are now eligible 
for the payments of a death gratuity. (Uni- 
form State/AID/ICA TL:PER-472.) 

The reduction-in-force regulations were 
revised to provide a comprehensive 
reduction-in-force policy and procedures 
governing competitive service employees of 
the Department. In addition to detailed pro- 
cedures, key provisions are included under 
subchapters Competitive Areas; Prior Ap- 
proval Requirements; Establishment of Com- 
petitive Levels; Establishment of Retention 
Registers; and Notice to Employees, which 
state that the deputy assistant secretary for 
personnel will give both general and specific 
notices as required, to employees affected by 
reduction-in-force. (TL:PER-1086.) 


Communications and records 


A new chapter was added to detail the 
policies, responsibilities, and procedures, 


under which audiovisual material are pro- 
duced and distributed with Department funds. 
(TL:CR-99.) 


General services 


The validity of FAMC-730 (ICA CIR. 
479D & 478F), ‘‘Use of American Carriers’’ 
is extended to September 13, 1979. (Uniform 
State/AID/ICA FAMC-767.) 

The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel were changed for various locations in 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Guam, Midway Is- 
land, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 
all the locations in Hawaii. These rates were 
established by Department of Defense Civil- 
ian Personnel Per Diem Bulletins. (Uniform 
State AID/ICA TL:GS-249.) 

Regulations for claims for private per- 
sonal property losses, formerly in 3 FAM 
690, were transferred to 6 FAM, General 
Services as section 300. (Uniform State/ 
AID/ICA TL:GS-250.) 

Employees authorized to ship privately- 
owned vehicles are now automatically al- 
lowed to drive to authorized points of travel. 
Reimbursement, however, is limited to the 
lesser of actual mileage on a direct route and 
related per diem of 3,500 miles with an as- 
sociated limit to per diem and travel time of 
10 days. (Uniform State/AID/ICA TL:GS- 
251.) 

Form and Form Letters (blue pages, 1350 
through 1355) were incorporated into a new 
and more detailed directive under Forms 
Management, which was transferred to vol- 
ume 2, General. (TL:GS-252.) 


Economic affairs 


Economic/commercial officers may pro- 
vide specific types of assistance to the 
Foreign Credit Insurance Association (FCIA). 
Guidelines for reporting FCIA credit insur- 
ance information were added. The amount of 
down payment required under the Medium- 
Term Policy was increased from 10 to 15 per- 
cent. (TL:ECON-54.) 
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‘*‘He won’t swear to it. Is a signature in blood acceptable?”’ 
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THE VANCES 
GREET STATE 
EMPLOYEES 


Secretary and Mrs. Vance wel- 
comed more than 300 Department 
employees and their guests at an open 
house on Sunday afternoon, 
November 12. Highlights included a 
tour of the diplomatic reception 
rooms, a demonstration and explana- 
tion of the Great Seal, a foreign af- 
fairs film in the Dean Acheson Audi- 
torlum, and music and refreshments 
in the cafeteria. The reception was the 
first of four that are to be given for 
employees by the Vances. 


Barbara Donovan with the Secretary and 
Mrs. Vance. (Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 


Secretary Vance greets Lorenzo Bellany. 


Rusty King, left, Billy King, center, and 
Phil King stop at one of the exhibits. 
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PERSONNEL: Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


(October) 
GS-14 


Howard W. Mayo, Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Programming 
Division; Judith Ann Hippler Bello, Of- 
fice of Assistant Legal Adviser for Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs. 


GS-13 


Stephen Arnold Orlins, Office of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs; Peter Murray Olson, Of- 
fice of Assistant Legal Adviser for Oceans 
and International Environmental and Sci- 
entific Affairs; Francisco M. Lanza, Lan- 
guage Services; Alan J. Kreczki, Office of 
Assistant Legal Adviser for UN Affairs; 
Lori Fisler Damrosch, Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for European Affairs; and 
Frances Ann Armstrong, Office of As- 
sistant Legal Adviser for Inter-American 
Affairs. 


GS-12 


Mary Elizabeth McLeod, Office of Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs; 
Edward W. Markey and Willie Gee Jr., 
Foreign Affairs Document and Reference 
Center, Records Management Staff 


GS-11 


Albert A. Whiting, Audio-Visual Services; 
Nora C. Sparks, Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center, Document 
Analysis and Processing Division; Cleora 
L. Nelson, Bureau of Personnel, Retire- 
ment Division; Wanda L. Hall, Budget and 
Finance, Office of Budget; Deborah Mary 
Dougherty, Intelligence and Research, 
Office of Economic Research and Analy- 
sis. 


GS-9 


Charles A. Stokes, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance. 


GS-8 


Annette J. Jones, Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Intelligence Support; 
Patricia A. Hill, East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 


GS-7 


Susan M. Williams, Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs; Paula Backus Williams and 
Judy E. Ash, Passport Office; Mary E. 
Proctor, Intelligence and Research, Of- 
fice of Operations Policy; Angela R.C. 
Kirby, East Asian and Pacific Affairs; 
Blair P. Hall, Foreign Affairs Document 
and Reference Center, Document and 
Reference Division; Lillian E. Frisa, Intel- 
ligence and Research, Nuclear and Sci- 
entific Division; Rosalie M. Dangelo, 
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Executive Secretariat; Paul Allen Carr, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Budget. 


GS-6 


Lori Lynn West, International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of UN Political Affairs; 
Linda P. Sherman, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental Affairs, Office of 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs; Mary E. 
Mintz, Economic and Business Affairs, 
Office of Fuels and Energy; Debra G.W. 
Laws and Debra A. Kirchner, Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs; Cheryl L. 
Hooper, Budget and Finance; Kay R. 
Herring, Office of the Historian; Barbara 
Ann Bacon, Publishing and Reproduction 
Division. 


GS-5 


William R. Verley, Bureau of Personnel, 
Retirement Division; Leigh Turpin and 
Elena M. Albamonte, Publishing and Re- 
production Division; Janet Margaret Tan- 
guay, Robert F. Land, Charles E. St. Cyr 
and James J. Geiger, Foreign Affairs 
Document and Reference Center, Docu- 
ment Analysis and Processing Division; 
Nettie M.A. Summerville, Doris Sawyer 
and Evelyn D. Pappas, Passport Office; 
Roger A. Simpson, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget; Crystal Ann Reed, 
Budget and Finance, Office of Finance; 
Richard J. Natale, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division; 
Micaela M. Looiman, Visa Office; 
Catherine M. Gore, Protocol; Robert J. 
Durham, Executive Secretariat; Marie H. 
Corum, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Operations. 


GS-4 


Sandra S. Simms and Veronica Husos- 
key, Visa Office; Alvin B. Richardson, 
Publishing and Reproduction Division; 
Alex McLendon Jr., Bureau of Personnel, 
Operating Systems Division; Susan Hol- 
loman and Dana M. Carrico, Passport 
Office. 


GS-3 


Paula J. Watson, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division; 
Tanya M. Thomas, Janice E. Sinclair 
and Rena L. Santilli, Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance; Wendelin D. Kibler, 
Visa Office; Yvonne B. Chuang, Euro- 
pean Affairs; Lisa M. Brown, Bureau of 
Personnel, Retirement Division. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(October) 

Austin, James R., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Banyas, Joseph G., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Bennett, Brian J., U.S. Mission to UN 

Dounas, Mohamed, Foreign Service In- 


stitute 

Ferraiolo, Rosann M., U.S. Mission to UN 

Ferriter, Daniela Calvino, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Fochs, Lillian K., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of East-West Trade 

Ghanem, Joseph Renee, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Haase, Constance L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Harvey, Nancy C., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Housein, Nasri, Foreign Service Institute 

Housholder, Virginia C., International 
Organization Affairs 

Hrebik, Judith Ann, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Jeske, Susan R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Johnson, Ilse E., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute 

Johnson, Jill, Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Okandan, Lemis Elagoz, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Oliphant, Beverly A., Medical Services 

Oppenheim, Charles W., Office of Secu- 
rity, Inspection Unit 

Ostroff, David Robert, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Padgett, Patricia L., Budget and Finance 

Petcharatana, Viraphong, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Robbins, Kay Louise, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Ryan, Debra A., Administrative and Cleri- 
cal Pool 

Saiser, Diane E., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Scheffer, Paula J., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Stein, Ted Lawrence, Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for UN Affairs 

Thomas, Andrea M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Thomas, Susan Pettit, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Walker, Aldeize Nery, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Wineberger, Donna L., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool 


REASSIGNMENTS 
(October) 


Brakebill, Larry L., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool to Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Brooks, Vanessa C., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Office of Performance Evaluation to 
Bureau of Administration 

Johnson, Barbara A., Congressional 
Relations to Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Lawrence Ill, David B., Administrative 
and Clerical Pool to Bureau of Public 
Affairs 

Stemplinski, Kathleen A., Medical Serv- 
ices to International Organization Af- 
fairs. 
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RESIGNATIONS 
(October) 


Alexander, Kym, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Anderson, Brenda A., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Anderson, Marilyn J., Passport Office 

Applebee, Helen J., Politico-Military 
Affairs 

Aronhime, Marc T., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Ashmon, Donna D., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Banach, Carol J., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Barnes, Donald A., Executive Secretariat 

Barnes, Paul L. R., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Binford, John Q., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Bodine, Anne C., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Bradford, Rosanne M., Politico-Military 
Affairs, Office of Munitions Control 

Broderick, Linda Louise, Passport Office 

Brown, Annette, Passport Office 

Brown, Bridget A. Passport Office 

Brown, Karen E., Office of Operations, 
Administrative Support Division 

Brown, Karenv., Inter-American Affairs 

Capitano, David J., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Carmona, Geri L., Passport Office 

Carson, Pamela S., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Chervenic, Evelyn A., Passport Office 

Chrzanowski, Michael W., Bureau of 
Administration 

Ciaccio, Kathleen M., Passport Office 

Cleary, Susan M., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Coburn, Barry, Passport Office 

Colbert, Aaron E., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Conyers, Donald E., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Cooper, Marilyn L., Medical Services 

Coppola, Maura, Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Corry, Kathleen Regis, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Davis, Jeffrey M., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Dec, Anne M., Bureau of Personnel 

Devoy, Patricia A., Passport Office 

Downey, Karen L., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Dulemba, Mary Ellen, Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Finance 

Dunn, Albert P., Bureau of Administration 

Eldred, Grace Ann, Passport Office 

Evans, Alison, Consular Affairs 

Flynn, Thomas James, U.S. Mission to 
UN 


Friedkin, Rebecca Jo, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Friedlander, Naomi P., Office of Opera- 
tions, Administrative Support Division 

Fuller, Gregory T., Passport Office 

Gabaldon, Richard L., Executive Sec- 
retariat 

Gabriel, Kathleen J., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 
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Garrett, Phillip R., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

George, Suprabha Tamang, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Gibbs, Angela C., Bureau of Personnel 

Griffin, Jeanette M., Passport Office 

Guernsey, Laurette B., Passport Office 

Guth, Joanne E., Inter-American Affairs 

Hafemeister, David W., Office of Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology 

Hall, Trina, Passport Office 

Harris, Michelle A., Personnel 

Hicks, Margaret L., Visa Office 

Hotard, Julie H., Passport Office 

Humphries, Carol C., Office of Security 

Jackson, Andre R., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Jackson, Phyllis F., Bureau of Person- 
nel, Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments Division 

Johnson, Linda A., Bureau of Personnel, 
Operating Systems Division 

Jones, Evan M., European Affairs 

Kaplan, Randye Lynn, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Katz, Ronald S., Interagency Task Force 
on Law of the Sea 

Kennedy, Stella M., Passport Office 

King, Irma F., Passport Office 

Kirkpatrick, Karen J., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Kurtz, Jeffrey R., Office of Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters 

Laverty, Eileen F., Office of Security, 
Document Storage and Retrieval Branch 

Lavoie, Sarah G., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of UN Political Affairs 

Leathers, Walter D., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Maddrey, Wendell C., Executive Sec- 
retariat 

Marling, Deborah L., Office of Security 

Marling, Elisabeth M., Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Marshall, Donna J., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Matthias, Marie A., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

McCavitt, Patrick J., Bureau of Personnel 

McDonough, Mark E., Special Consular 
Services 

Minor, Karen Elaine, Special Consular 
Services 

Miska, Jadwiga H., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Mosqueda, Arminda, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Divi- 
sion 

Motley, Robin R., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Nakamura, Jeanne E., Office of Security 

Nicolai, Annette, Special Consular Serv- 
ices 

Oden, Denise L., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Finance 

Pagano, James Bernard, Office of Coor- 
dinator, UN Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development 

Partowardojo, Sri Surtikan, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Passemante, Nancy, Office of Ambass- 
at-large 
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Payne, Margaret C., Passport Office 

Perry, Kate M., Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Proctor, Norma Jean, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Queen, Vincent D., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Raine, Katherine L., Passport Office 

Rando, Anna M., Office of Security 

Ratliff, George W., Passport Office 

Reese, Laverne R., Passport Office 

Resor, Stanley R., Mutual and Balanced 
Force Reductions 

Ricks, James M., Diplomatic Pouch and 
Courier Operations 

Rieser, Nancy A., Passport Office 

Robinson, Shary Ann, Passport Office 

Rosenquist, Billie J., Medical Services 

Salkin, Pearl C., Passport Office 

Sarro, Paula M., Bureau of Administration 

Sato, Glenn C., Bureau of Administration 

Scancarelli, Janine L., Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Scarlett, Claudette C., Passport Office 

Schaffer, Linda M., Office of Security 

Siegel, Jeffrey K., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Silver, Douglas J., Executive Secretariat 

Simpson, Norma K., Bureau of Adminis- 
tration 

Sinclair, Mary C., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Sloop, Denise R., Passport Office 

Smith, Carl F., Foreign Service Institute 

Smith, Nancy P., Passport Office 

Smith, Paula B., Foreign Service Institute 

Smith, Trevor H., Bureau of Personnel 

Sneed, Maxcine., Passport Office 

Spurr, Patricia E., Bureau of Personnel 

Stewart, Doris, Politico-Military Affairs 

Stewart, Rosemary B., Office of Security, 
Philadelphia Field Office 

Storm, Ann, Foreign Service Institute 

Sypher, Albert, Passport Office 

Taske, Howard D., Bureau of Personnel 

Thatcher, John T., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Thomas, Pamela L., Passport Office 

Thompson, Barbara V., Medical Services 

Thompson, Tonya L., Office of Security, 
Inspection Unit 

Thompson, Wanda B., Passport Office 

Turner, Brenda E., Passport Office 

Vozarik, Zdenka D., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Wagner, Mary Louise, Bureau of Admin- 
istration 

Waller, Catherine A., Foreign Service In- 
Stitute 

Washington, Iris P., Passport Office 

Williams, Glenn Renee, Bureau of Ad- 
ministration 

Yee, Nelson, Passport Office 

Young, Carol D., Passport Office 

Zimmer, Katheryn A., Executive Sec- 
retariat 


RETIREMENTS 
(October) 
Coates, W. Marguerite, Publishing and 
Reproduction Division 


Esmacher, David F., Office of Opera- 
tions, General Services Division 
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Sorrell, Cornelia R., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget 
Tosto, Donato J., U.S. Mission to UN 


Get your ‘Fed Facts’ 


Have you ever wanted a short, 
simple explanation of how your job is 
classified, how your pay is deter- 
mined, what political activities you 
can participate in, or what your rights 
are during a reduction in force (RIF)? 
These subjects, and many others, are 


discussed in the FED FACTS pamphlets 
published by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. There are 19 pamphlets in 
the series, covering topics such as the 
Incentive Awards Program, maternity 
benefits, and the discrimination com- 
plaints system. 

They have been written to give 
general information in easily under- 
standable form. Check with your 
bureau executive director for copies 
of the pamphlets. 


Evaluation form meets requirements 
of Civil Service Reform Act 


The Department’s new Civil 
Service Evaluation Form (OF-—196) 
will be getting its first test as the New 
Year begins and the current rating 
period for all Civil Service employees 
ends on December 31. The new form 
meets many of the requirements out- 
lined in the President’s Civil Service 
Reform Act, approved in the closing 
days of the 95th Congress. 

Each agency, including the De- 
partment of State, is required to set 
up new systems that specify perform- 
ance requirements and tie personnel 
actions more closely to individual 
performance. Under the Department’s 
new plan, all employees who have 
been on duty at least 45 days in tkeir 
present positions should have on file a 
‘‘work contract’’ that reflects an 
agreement between the employee and 
his or her rating and reviewing offi- 
cers on the job requirements. And 
rating officers should have had at 
least one discussion with their em- 
ployees during the past year. 

The rating year began last 
January 1. With it came a new form 
developed under the aegis of the Of- 
fice of Performance Evaluation, in 
consultation with the Civil Service 
Commission and the bureaus in the 
Department. The new Optional Form 
(OF-196) is included in FAMC 
(Foreign Affairs Manual Circular) 
No. 738A of January 31, 1978, which 
also details instructions for complet- 
ing it. The form itself is now avail- 
able from the GSA (General Services 
Administration) store. 

Following are major changes: 

—A new adjective rating — 
Excellent—is used in addition to 
Outstanding, Satisfactory, and Un- 
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satisfactory. All but Satisfactory rat- 
ings must be approved by each 
bureau’s executive director. This ap- 
proval is to be made on the second 
page of the form, at Item I.F., ‘‘Offi- 
cial Performance Rating.’’ 

—The former requirement for a 
separate justification sheet for Out- 
standing or Unsatisfactory ratings is 
eliminated. The justification state- 
ment is to be incorporated in the nar- 
rative portion of the rating. 

—A new form for probationary 
recommendations is provided, 
eliminating the need for preparing full 
ratings. 

In addition, the instructions in 
FAMC 738A provide step-by-step 
procedures for Unsatisfactory warning 
notices and ratings, as well as an ex- 
planation of procedures governing re- 
buttals, grievances and appeals. 

Performance appraisal is re- 
garded as a key to the success of the 
Civil Service Reform Act. A review 
of the new form, immediately fol- 
lowing passage of the act, led to the 
issuance of FAMC No. 770, October 
30, in which the definition of Satis- 
factory was clarified as follows: 
‘‘Performance meets or exceeds re- 
quirements but does not exceed them 
to the degree required for excellent or 
outstanding ratings. Excellent or out- 
standing aspects of performance, or 
superior accomplishment of projects 
of an employee whose over-all per- 
formance is satisfactory, may be rec- 
ognized by recommendations for 
awards. Weakness in over-all satis- 


factory performance may warrant de- 


nial of an ingrade raise.’’ 
A Department Notice to all em- 
ployees on November 15 detailed the 


changes and called attention to the 
need for executive directors to ap- 
prove all outstanding and excellent 
ratings. All unsatisfactory ratings, 
too, must be approved by executive 
directors. It is expected that the vast 
majority of ratings will fall into the 
Satisfactory category. 

An Outstanding requires that 
‘‘all duties performed by the em- 
ployee must be evaluated at the 5 
level in section [A2 of Form OF-196. 
The level of performance must be 
sustained throughout the rating period 
(6 months as a minimum); achieve- 
ment must be the result of positive 
constructive effort, with recognizable 
results.”’ 

Criterion for the Excellent rating 
is: ‘‘Over-all performance is superior 
and each aspect of the position is 
performed in a conimendable but not 
necessarily outstanding manner. All 
duties performed by the employee 
must be evaluated at the 4 or 5 level 
in section I[A2 of OF-196.”’ 

The Office of Performance 
Evaluation is conducting briefings for 
the bureaus. Arrangements can be 
made by telephoning extensions 
28108 or 23412. 

—Ipris M. RosseLt @ 


Briefing on rape 


More than 55,000 rapes were 
committed across the country last 
year. And, since it is estimated that 
only one in ten rapes is reported, the 
true number may actually be closer to 
550,000, according to the Rape Vic- 
tim Companion Program of the City 
of Alexandria. Understanding and 
preventing the crime is the focus of a 
special briefing the Alexandria 
agency will present to employees in 
the Office of Security on December 
13. 

According to Irvin L. Bridge- 
water III, deputy chief of Security’s 
Education and Training Staff, the 
briefing will serve as a pilot for pos- 
sible future presentations on rape for 
all Department employees. The 
briefing is the first of its kind. @ 


Series E and H savings bonds now 
on sale receive 6% interest when held 
to maturity. Older bonds also benefit 
from the improved yield. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 
(October) 


Aderhold, Monroe E., Bombay 

Awad, Gary Victor., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, International Finance and 
Development 

Bell, John B., Jr., Monrovia 

Bender, Bonita Lynne, Moscow 

Benton, Fannie L., Lagos 

Benzel, John H., Paris 

Boster, Debie R., Manila 

Burk, Barbara E., Dakar 

Carpenter, Kathy M., Algiers 

Colm, Peter W., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Cook, Paul M., Moscow 

Cunningham, George Woody, Vienna 

Doughty, Lynn O., Leningrad 

Dumont, Barbara G., Paris 

Eggertsen, Paul Fred, Medical Services 

Gaseor, Kathleen M., Port Louis 

Grant, Lee R., Office of Security, Techni- 
cal Services Division 

Guzman, Ralph Cortez, Inter-American 
Affairs, Latin America 

Hanson, Curtis L., Athens 

Johnson, Sharon M., Karachi 

Keehn, Frederick E., Kinshasa 

Kelley, James P., Conakry 

Kicha, Edward R., Kinshasa 

Lamb, Thomas M., San Salvador 

Leeb, Patricia E., Maracaibo 

Lees, Edward G., New Delhi 

Maciejewski, Theresa E., Asuncion 

Metzger, Carol Ann, Tokyo 

Miles, Chiyo Mae, London 

Miller, Susan R., Brussels 

Morefield, Dorothea B., Bogota 

Muller-Palm, Gunda, Maputo 

Noble, Marshall Hays, Information Sys- 
tems Office, User Support Service Staff 

Null, Keith D., Stockholm 

Olsen, Leroy M., Athens 

Palser, Dennis E., Addis Ababa 

Powell, Christopher J., Addis Ababa 

Rase, Corina Vazquez, Mexico 

Rhian, Barbara F., Monrovia 

Richards, Cary S., La Paz 

Robbins, Helen L., New Delhi 

Ryan, Lola, Paris 

Sanjuan, Pedro A., Office of U.S. Repre- 
sentative to Organization of American 
States 

Sorzano, Shannon H., Bogota 

Tanabe, Florence T., Addis Ababa 

Terzian, Philip H., Policy Planning Staff 

Toner, William Edward, Brasilia 

Waska, Frances R., Beirut 

White, Floyd L., Jr., Amman 

White, Janet E., Rabat 

Whiteside, Ruth Ann, Junior Officer 
Corps 

Youngpeter, Thomas J., Mogadiscio 


TRANSFERS 
(October) 


DECEMBER 1978 


Able, Patricia J., Tokyo to Reykjavik 

Agnew, Dennis J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Rio De Janeiro 

Allen, Harry Michael, Office of Security, 
New Haven Resident Office, to Office of 
Security, New York Field Office 

Andrews, Thomas H., Frankfurt to 
Bangkok 

Ang, May L., Caracas to Vienna 

Armor, William H., Office of Security to 
Frankfurt 

Babcock, Dwight C., Islamabad to Medi- 
cal Services 

Barbeau, Irene M., Guadalajara to Naples 

Barr, Alan Whittier, Germany to Lagos 

Barsoum, Elias S., Cairo to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Bartch, Carl E., Tegucigalpa to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Bashore, Clayton R., Office of Communi- 
cations to Caracas 

Bean, Don E., London to Special Domes- 
tic Assignment Program 

Becelia, Joseph F., Belem to Brasilia 

Becker, J. Peter, San Salvador to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Beith, Patricia A., San’a to La Paz 

Belgard, Leonard H., !nter-American Af- 
fairs to Mexico 

Bellamy, Conrad L., Paris to Communi- 
cations Center 

Bennett, John T., Seoul to Guatemala 

Blair, George M., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Monterrey 

Blanchard, John L., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Blount, Helene M., African Affairs to 
Brazzaville 

Bostick, Ronald E., Bangkok to Office of 
Communications, Programs and En- 
gineering Division 

Brady, John L., Bombay to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Brims, John S., The Hague to Karachi 

Brown, David E., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs, Japan to Paris 

Brown, David G., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Vienna 

Brown, Elizabeth Ann, The Hague to 
European Affairs 

Brown, Timothy C., Amsterdam to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Bruguier, Thomas, Athens to Hong Kong 

Brynn, Edward, U.S. Air Force to Bamako 

Buche, John Allen, Bonn to Geneva 

Bujac, Gregorie W., Rome to Tel Aviv 

Burgess, Robert K., Pretoria to African 
Affairs 

Calder, Richard D., Saudi Arabia to 
Damascus 

Canale, Joseph T., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Cantara, Joseph E., Bangkok to Office of 
Communications 

Carle, Robert J., Tripoli to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Carney, Timothy Michael, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute to Udorn 

Cary, Anne O., Junior Officer Rotation 


Program to Port au Prince 

Cavallaro, John F., Genoa to European 
Affairs 

Chapin, Frederic L., Sao Paulo to Addis 
Ababa 

Chapman, Albert S., Oceans and Inter- 
national Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs to Stockholm 

Chornyak, John P., Peking to Abidjan 

Clair, William J., African Affairs to Port 
Louis 

Clunan, James L., Germany to Kuwait 

Coffman, Steven P., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Oran 

Coles, Lemuel David, Office of the Sec- 
retary, Information Management Section 
to Singapore 

Coller, Sharlotte A., La Paz to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Copp, Jean T., Sweden to Paris 

Corr, Edwin G., Quito to Office of Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Narcotics 
Matters 

Correri, Louis J., Office of Communica- 
tions, Communications Security Division 
to Paris 

Cox, Barbara F., African Affairs to Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Coyle, Gene A., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Wellington 

Cresham, Andrew T., 
Frankfurt 

Croteau, Althea J., Panama to Brasilia 

Culyba, Mary, Brussels to Berlin 

Cutter, Michael G., African Affairs to 
Rabat 

Davis, Frederick C., Rangoon to Addis 
Ababa 

Davis, Howard Caldwell, Kenya to Oper- 
ations Center 

Davison, John S., Niger to Cotonou 

Deutsch, Robert Sidney, France to Lib- 
reville 

Dixon, John McCance, Office of Com- 
munications, Programs and Engineering 
Division to Manila 

Dombek Jr., Edward C., Manila to Office 
of Communications 

Doores, William H., Santiago to Bogota 

Dover, Dale W., Foreign Service Institute 
to Tel Aviv 

Duhart, Donna J., Taipei to Frankfurt 

Dunbar Jr., Charles F., Algeria to Nouak- 
cnott 

Duxbury, Norman R., Jakarta to Office of 
Communications 

Eisenbraun, Stephen E., Dacca to La- 
hore 

Eisner, Adolph H., Agency for Interna- 
tional Development to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Engelking, Jeannette B., San Salvador 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Etzel, Edward, india to Bonn 

Everett, Gary Lee, Yugoslavia to Quito 

Felt, John P., Economic and Business 
Affairs to Nairobi 

Ferch, John A., Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Food Policy and Pro- 
grams to Mexico 


Bangkok to 
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Figueroa, Angelo M., Guadalajara to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Fimbres, Rudy V., Bureau of Personnel 
to Quito 

Flaherty, Michael Bart, Junior Officer 
Corps to Tijuana 

Floyd, Carroll L., Kabul to Lyon 

Fork, Maureen P., Rome to Frankfurt 

Fouche, Robert M., Seville to La Paz 

Francis, George V., Damascus to Office 
of Communications 

Frey, Philip E., Montevideo to Pretoria 

Gamrecki, Helen F., London to Bangui 

Garry, Sherry, New Delhi to Kaduna 

Gaynor, Barbara A., Abu Dhabi to Paris 

Gelbard, Robert S., European Affairs to 
Paris 

Geraci, Irene C., Kinshasa to African Af- 
fairs 

Gibbs, Janine S., Islamabad to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Giegling, Gilbert H.C., Kingston to 
Freetown 

Gillen, David J., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Glas!, Rudolph F., Sao Paulo to Visa Of- 
fice 

Gleason, Lyle K., Lima to Office of Com- 
munications 

Goff, Thomas L., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Gomez, Daniel A., Inter-American Affairs 
to Santiago 

Guerra, Manuel R., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Inter-American Affairs 

Gunkle, Rhonda J., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Montevideo 

Gunn, Richard L., Sinai Support Mission 
to Singapore 

Guzman, Cecilia Munoz, Naples to Quito 

Hambley, Mark G., Tripoli to Jidda 

Harding, Jamie, Bangkok to Bonn 

Harr, Allen C., Brussels to Pretoria 

Harvey, Mary Lou, Frankfurt to Tehran 

Hatala, Stella G., Bangkok to Singapore 

Henderson, Mahlon, European Affairs, 
Soviet Union to Songkhla 

Hennemeyer, Robert T., Consular Affairs 
to Munich 

Hewitt, Marianne B., Kenya to African 
Affairs 

Heyniger, Lambert, Oran to Office for 
Combatting Terrorism 

Hicks, Eleanor, Inter-American Affairs, 
Central America to Tunis 

Hocker Jr., George E., Ouagadougou to 
African Affairs 

Holmes, Brooke C., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Consular Affairs 

Homick, Lucia M., Budget and Finance, 
Office of Budget to Pretoria 

Hooper, Paul M., Gaborone to Office of 
International Conferences 

Hostetler, Richard W., Nairobi to Mexico 

Howard, Linda S., United Kingdom to 
Montevideo 

Hubbard, Kenneth C., Accra to Nairobi 

Huddle Jr., Franklin, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Kathmandu 

Hughes, Frank T., New Delhi to Office of 
Communications 

Hulings Ill, Joseph S., Moscow to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Hutson, Thomas R., Winnipeg to Moscow 

Jefferson, Ulysese, Pakistan to Rome 
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Jenkens, Alton L., Commerce Depart- 
ment to Rome 

Jennings, John A., Peru to Caracas 

Jennings, Wayne A., Monrcvia to Office 
of Communications 

Johnson, Daniel A., Cotonou to Goteborg 

Johnson, Richard E., Brazil to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Johnston, Donald A., Colombia to Flor- 
ence 

Johnston, Linda H., Bogota to Vienna 

Jones, Henry N., Office of Security, Los 
Angeles Field Office to Office of Secu- 
rity, Washington Field Office 

Jones, Teresa Chin, European Affairs to 
Brussels 

Jung, Elizabeth M., Paris to Medical 
Services 

Kear, Donald L., Rome to Office of Com- 
munications 

Kelly, Ronald J., Buenos Aires to Karachi 

Kiker, Ruth R., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Copenhagen 

King, Glenn E., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Kinsel, Charles R., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision to Bonn 

Knepper, William E., Geneva to Inter- 
American Affairs, Andean Affairs 

Kobliska, Jayne L., San Jose to Lima 

Kocsmaros, Dolores M., Manila to Medi- 
cal Complement 

Kotula, Kirk-Patrick, Tegucigalpa to 
Asuncion 

Kramer, Lloyd L., Office of Communica- 
tions to Athens 

Krueger, Karen E., Junior Officer Corps 
to Monterrey 

La Porta, Alphonse F., Ankara to Medan 

Lamb, Denis, Office of Deputy Secretary 
to Brussels 

Landreth, Robert E., Addis Ababa to 
Monrovia 

Laurello Jr., Ralph F., Brussels to Paris 

Lautz, Donald C., Visa Office to Caracas 

Lekson, John Michael, Bilbao to San 
Jose 

Lemandri, 
Baghdad 

Lester, Jerry W., Sinai Field Mission to 
Paris 

Leven, Charles H., Berlin to Europeen 
Affairs 

Licht tll, Louis F., Intelligence anu Re- 
search, Midd'e American-Carribean 0! 
vision to Sante Domingo 

Linderer, Donaic 1.., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision to Bangkok 

Lindstrom, Ralph E., Management Oper- 
ations to Dhahran 

Lipman, Miriam H., Lahore to London 

Loomer, Marguerita H., Moscow to 
Athens 

Luc, Mary Ann, Sao Paulo to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Luers, William H., European Affairs to 
Caracas 

Lujan, B. Jerry, Caracas to Lagos 

Lujan, Gladys K., Caracas to Lagos 

Macklin Jr., Thomas E., Oran to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Maher, Peter S., Peshawar to Special 
Domestic Assignment Program 


John M., The Hague to 


Marks, Christopher, Geneva to Office of 
International Conferences 

Martin, S. Douglas, Central Treaty Or- 
ganization to Lagos 

Marx, James M., Mandalay to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Mathieu, Gail Dennise, Junior Officer 
Corps to Santo Domingo 

Mayo Jr., Johnnie W., The Hague to 
Brussels 

McGrath, Thomas Gerald, Tunisia to 
Yaounde 

McAteer, Mary Margaret, Beirut to Tunis 

McCahill Jr-, William C., Hong Kong to 
Taichung 

McCall, Louis A., Lusaka to Foreign 
Service institute 

McCarthy, James L., Turkey to Mogadis- 
cio 

McCormack, Richard L., 
to Foreign Service Institute 

McFarland, Katherine, Rabat to Bamako 

McLerran, Gregory L., Algiers to Sofia 

Meehan, Robert C., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs to Taipei 

Mehi Jr., Ralph E., London to Office of 
Communications 

Meloon, Michael U., Rio de Janeiro to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Mertz, John W., Buenos Aires to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Miller, Donald H., New Delhi to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Miller, Gregory David, Foreign Service 
Institute to Surabaya 

Miller, Raymond E., Lisbon to Monrovia 

Miller, Ronald L., Lagos to Abidjan 

Mix, Thomas T., Office of Communica- 
tions to Manila 

Morris Jr., Charles H., Surabaya to 
Jakarta 

Muller, George F., Bonn to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Natoli, Jolene C., Inter-American Affairs, 
Latin America to Manila 

Nolan, Robert B., Conakry to An- 
tananarivo 

Norris Jr., Marion V., Rome to Islamabad 

O’Mara Jr., Martin J., Budget and Fi- 
nance, Office of Budget to Moscow 

O’Donnell, Rosemary K., Ottawa to 
Santo Domingo 

Pace, Jo Ann S., Port au Prince to 
Jakarta 

Paden, Jerard M., Jakarta to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Park, Robert E., Lagos to Rangoon 

Parmly, Michael Eleazar, Spain to Bilbao 

Parsons, John P., Athens to Office of 
Communications 

Patterson Jr., Charles N., Trieste to 
Beirut 

Petitjean, Gwen, Brasilia to Bangkok 

Pettinga, Frank L., Vienna to Medical 
Services 

Pfund, Peter H., Bonn to Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty Af- 
fairs 

Pierce, Wayne F., Nairobi to Office of 
Communications 

Presley, James O., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Prindeville Jr., Charles T., London to 
Panama 

Pugh, David C., Quito to Tegucigalpa 


Brussels 
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Purdy, Frederick D., Manila to Seville 

Rabasa, Angel M., Managua to Quito 

Ramirez, Dominick, Germany to 
Yaounde 

Ramos, Albert L., Chile to Bogota 

Reddy, Mary T., Rome to International 
Organization Affairs, Development and 
Humanitarian Programs 

Reese, Julia R., Kabul to London 

Rendahl, John D., Dublin to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Reynolds, Lee R., Kinshasa to Dakar 

Reynolds, Martin L., Athens to Tripoli 

Reynolds, Oscar A., Zaire to Dakar 

Reynolds, Phillip C., Manila to Office of 
Communications 

Rich, Marilyn A., Sapporo to Helsinki 

Rigsby, Gladys O., Ireland to Budapest 

Roberts, Donald A., Ankara to Bogota 

Rondon, Fernando E., Inter-American 
Affairs to Tegucigalpa 

Rowan, Richard J., African Affairs to 
Yaounde 

Rumme, Theodor, Stockholm to Bonn 

Ryan Jr., Robert J., Foreign Service In- 
Stitute to Paris 

Salmon, William C., Paris to Office of 
Under Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and Technology 

Savery, James H., Thailand to Jidda 

Scassa, Eugene L., Kingston to Geneva 

Scenna, Michael A., European Affairs to 
Brussels 

Schmitz, Charles A., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Panama 

Seigel, Jerome J., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Sofia 

Sharp, Ronna Ruby, Amman to Oceans 
and International Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 

Simmons, Robert R., Taipei to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Sloane, Gerald T., Foreign Service Insti- 
tute to Ouagadougou 

Smith, Beverly J., Copenhagen to Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 

Smith, Elaine Diana, Southern European 
Affairs to Izmir 

Smoot, Elizabeth A., Nicaragua to Lon- 
don 

Snell, Terry R., Foreign Service Institute 
to Krakow 

Snow, Stephen R., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Southern Europe Division io 
Tunis 

Sontag, John P., Moscow to European 
Affairs 

Spalding, Peter Frederick, India to 
Kinshasa 

Spear, Carroll J., Kathmandu to Office of 
Communication 

Spears, Karen S., Leningrad to Berlin 

Stahnke, Paul K., Congressional Rela- 
tions to Paris 

Staszecki, Frank, Damascus to Office of 
Communications 

Stein, Charles R., Geneva to Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs 

Stenger Jr., Jerome J., Helsinki to Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Stephens, Carmen P., New Delhi to 
Panama 

Sutter, Donald J., Damascus to Montreal 

Swenson, Roger G., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Northeast Asia Division to Quito 
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Taylor, Ruth S., Luxembourg to European 
Affairs 

Taylor, Sandra Elizabeth, Junior Officer 
Corps to Kingston 

Tegro, Shirley M., Lagos to Djibouti 

Thibault, Paul L., Sofia to European 
Affairs 

Thompson, W. Kenneth, Cotonou to Bil- 
bao 

Tinker, Richard D., Office of Communi- 
cations, Programs and Engineering Di- 
vision to Nairobi 

Trail Ill, George A., Bangkok to West Af- 
rican Affairs 

Trainer, Thomas A., Frankfurt to The 
Hague 

Trippett, Frank L., Islamabad to Karachi 

Turner, Robert C., Burma to Khartoum 

Tyson, Gregory J., Romania to La Paz 

Van Ausdal, Bette C., Switzerland to Bis- 
sau 

Van Twisk, Tony M., Lisbon to Cairo 

Vandivier, James Richard, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Couier Operations to 
Frankfurt 

Vunovic, Xenia, Foreign Service Institute 
to Rome 

Wagner, Daniel W., Athens to European 
Affairs 

Wanner, Marilyn M., Turkey to Berlin 

Wilds, Charles R., New Delhi to NATO 

Williamson Jr., Irving A., Geneva to In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Willis, Mark W., Jidda to Bonn 

Wilson, Barbara A., Accra to African 
Affairs 

Wisniewski, Thomas J., Singapore to 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Wright Jr., Lacy A., Milan to West Euro- 
pean Affairs 

Young Jr., Harry E., Khartoum to Amman 

Young, William B., African Affairs to 
Rome 

Zeitner, Chris R., 
Guayaquil 

Ziemer, Suzanne E., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Budapest 


RESIGNATIONS 
(October) 


Allen, Donna Lee, Nassau 

Arellano, Richard G., Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Latin America 

Bielenberg, Mary Lynn, Mexico 

Blood, Patricia Middleton, Buenos Aires 

Byerly, Jean E., Medical Services 

Chao, Howard Honshuen, Office of Legal 
Adviser 

Coulson, William D., Office of Security, 
Technical Services Division 

Cramerus, Maryke, Wesi European Af- 
fairs 

Dillard, Godfrey J., Bureau of Personnel 

Eldridge, Delores E., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Ericksen, Karen Lynn, Montreal 

Ford, Harry E., Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency 

Frank Jr., Charles Raphael, International 
Organization Affairs 

Gonzalez Jr., Alfredo, Guadalajara 

Gonzalez, Maria A., Maputo 

Guth, John T., Office of Security, General 
Investigations Branch 

Harrison, Lenora Sowa, South African 


Costa Rica to 
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Affairs 

Hentges, Harriet Ann, Policy Planning 
Staff 

Holtom, Michael W., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Jensen, Laron L., Jidda 

Jernigan Jr., Kenneth R., Junior Officer 
Rotation Program 

Johnson, Vincent O., Bureau of Person- 
nel 

Kansas, Thomas Paul, Athens 

Kirkpatrick, Douglas A., Information 
Systems Office, Systems Design and 
Programming Division 

Lande, Stephen L., Bureau of Personnel 

Levintow, Alexandra L., Medical Serv- 
ices 

Marcum, John M., Office of Science and 
Technology, Office of the President 

McMinn, Douglas Warren, Office of In- 
ternational Conferences 

Meyer, Derek C., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Morrissey, Arthur C., Office of Science 
and Technology, Office of the President 

Pease, Norman L., Copenhagen 

Ramage, Mark F., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Rankin, Glenn R., Office of Security, 
Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Staff 

Rase, Corina Vazquez, Mexico 

Sanchez, Hannelore Maria, Mexico 

Sontag, John P., European Affairs 

Sparmo, Linda Ann, Mexico 

Spence, Barbara Bernice, Mexico 

Storm, Barbara W., Nassau 

Telles, Martha Loretta, Guadalajara 

Tuohy, Sharon L., Peking 

Withers, Robert C., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Wright, Deborah C., Bureau of Personnel 


RETIREMENTS 


(October) 


Blodgett, John Q., Bureau of Personnel 

Farley, Philip J., Office of Ambassador- 
at-large 

Gleysteen, Culver, Policy Planning Staff 

Jones, Ray E., Berlin 

Martinez, Marie, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, Office of the Director for 
Egypt 

McCabe, Harold T., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Menter, Elinor K., Kabul 

Norton, Ellen Jane, Overseas Schools 

Panos, John G., Panama 

Sohns, Ernest R., Stockholm 

Walker, Billy K., Sydney 


Newsletter for families 

The Family Liaison Office has 
begun publishing FLO UppaTE, a 
newsletter for Foreign Service 
families here and abroad. The publi- 
cation is going to all 281 posts in this 
country and overseas. 
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aa. 


New Foreign Service 
class is sworn in 


The 138th class of Foreign 
Service officers was sworn in on Oc- 
tober 16 in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room. The class includes 26 officers 
who are starting their careers with the 
Department. Four are women. Ten 
members have been assigned to the 
economic/commercial cone; 9 to the 
administrative; 6 to the consular, and 
1 to political. 

The State members hold 47 col- 
lege and graduate degrees, ranging 
from bachelor’s in arts and science to 
doctorates in jurisprudence and phi- 
losophy. Some _ have _ studied 
abroad—at 11 institutions of higher 
learning. The average age of the class 
is 29. The officers come from 12 
states and the District of Columbia. 
New York leads with 5 representa- 
tives. California, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey have 3 each. Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio have 2 each. One was 
born in Mexico. 

The members have held a variety 
of jobs before joining the Service. 
Two are former Peace Corps 
volunteers—James Callahan, who 
served in Korea, and Jack McCreary, 
in Morocco. Another was a Fulbright 
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scholar in Israel. The class also in- 
cludes a former aide to a con- 
gressman; a former trainee at the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, in Paris; a former 
marketing adviser with the Banco Na- 
cional de Mexico; a former assistant 
professor of philosophy; 2 Army offi- 
cers; a member of the Merchant Ma- 
rine; and an Air Force lawyer who 
served in Turkey. 

State members of the 138th 
class, shown in the accompanying 
photograph, are: 

Front row, seated (left to right): 
Francis T. Scanlan Jr., Elizabeth A. 
Molinar, Mark J. Lijek, John 
Mohanco, Matthew J. Burns III, As- 
sistant Secretary George Vest, Joseph 
D. Stafford III, Christine E. Arquit, 
Richard H. Weeks. Second row, 
standing: Stephen P. Dawkins, course 
coordinator; John R. Maiorino, John 
A. Cloud Jr., Jack McCreary, Ronald 
Sol Mlotek, Janet S. Andres, Howard 
C. Wiener, James P. Callahan, 
Thomas E. Wallin, Eric Tunis, dep- 
uty coordinator. Third row, standing: 
Herbert Yarvin, Alan L. Keyes, 
Donald J. Cooke, Willis E. Hume, 
Bonnie J. Knoll, John R. Riddle, 
David M. Sloan, Clark H. Crook- 
Castan, Richard I. Queen. 


Delgado-Votaw elected 


The Inter-American Commission 
of Women has unanimously elected 
U.S. delegate Carmen Delgado- Votaw 
as president for the period 1978-1980. 
Ms. Delgado-Votaw is the 10th presi- 
dent to this specialized body of the 
Organization of American States. 


WANTED 


Foreign Service teens in the Washing- 
ton area and overseas interested in 
producing and contributing to a Foreign 
Service Youth News Section in the 
NEWSLETTER. Call or write Stephanie 
Smith Kinney, DGP/PC, Room 6218, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. Telephone 632-5158. 


Now-hear-this Dept. 


All travelers are reminded 
that a valid Spanish visa is required 
for entry into Spain for any person 
traveling with a diplomatic or offi- 
cial passport. Spain strictly adheres 
to this rule and does not grant 
waivers. Therefore all travelers in 
this category are required to obtain 
visas before departing for Spain. 
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AWARDS FOR LENGTH OF SERVICE* 


*—This is a list of employees as of Au- 
gust and September who have completed the 
eligibility requirements for receipt of length- 
of-service awards. Actual presentation may be 
at a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION 
(August) 


Robert E. Thompson (35) 
James E. Baldridge (25) 
Robert L. Davis (25) 
Raymond P. Duffy (25) 

Lee T. Knight (25) 

Frank R. Burget (20) 

Donald D. Denault (20) 
Edward P. Lewis (20) 

John Maysa (20) 

Robert R. Essington Sr. (10) 
Nannie Beatrice Hawkins (10) 
Jacquelyn D. Lilly (10) 
Barbara Lynn Scott (10) 
Sandra J. Walker (10) 

Linda E. Wicker (10) 


(September) 


Alfred Giovetti (40) 
Emma S. Coleman (35) 
Bernhardt Dotson (35) 
Gerard J. Gendron (35) 
Chester Lewis (35) 
Bernard C. Mason (35) 
Vincent J. Monti (35) 
James M. Smith (35) 
Mack C. Wolfe (35) 

Rita L. Festo (30) 
Thaddeus J. Figura (30) 
John E. Manion (30) 
George L. Sagevick (30) 
William E. Creeden (25) 
Merron L. Latta (25) 
James B. Meador Jr. (25) 
Valerio T. Caro (20) 

Paul T. Luebke (20) 
Robustiano Santiago (20) 
Craig S. Craigo (10) 
Ronald W. Dailey (10) 
Anna M. Gregg (10) 
Warner W. McClelland (10) 
Ruth C. Obenstine (10) 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Oliver S. Crosby (35) 
Izella H. Williams (35) 
Herman J. Cohen (25) 
David A. Macuk (25) 
William J. Burke Jr. (10) 
Kenneth B. Davis (10) 
Delores A. Hicks (10) 
William D. Markham (10) 
Rosil A. Nesberg (10) 
Thomas Tondee Orum (10) 


(September) 


Joseph M. Kemper (30) 
Maxwell K. Berry (25) 
Donald W. Born (25) 
David H. Lochner (20) 
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STRASBOURG, France—U.S. Ambas- 
sador to France Arthur A. Hartman, 
right, presents the 20-year length-of- 
service award to Foreign Service na- 
tional Marguerite Rech as the rest of the 
consulate general staff looks on. 


William D. Simmons (20) 
Peter R. Chaveas (10) 
Joseph A. Kiehl (10) 


Charles L. Sommers (10) 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Frank J. Mrkva (25) 
Estelle Sandler (25) 
Delores C. Harris (20) 
Pamela R. Chavez (10) 
Joy B. Danner (10) 
Ocenia V. Dorsey (10) 
Dorothy N. McCabe (10) 


(September) 


Dorothy R. Bolka (35) 
Charles M. Wyman (35) 
Gerald J. Goldman (30) 
Thelma D. Shankle (30) 
Barbara A. Dudley (10) 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Raymond W. T. Pracht (35) 
(September) 
John L. Pitts (10) 


EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS 
(August) 
James D. Mason (35) 
Michael Frandock (30) 
Danie! P. Sullivan (25) 
William D. Boggs (20) 
James E. Boulden (20) 
Thomas W. Massey (20) 
Edgar W. Tullar (20) 
Beverly C. Williams (20) 


Bobby B. Yates (20) 

Raymond F. Burghardt Jr. (10) 
Patricia A. Murphy (10) 

Janet Lane Wescott (10) 


(September) 


Homer P. Foster (25) 
Robert F. Hoepfl (25) 
Richard W. Murphy (25) 
Michael H. Hauke (20) 
Albert Mitsuo Kaya (20) 
Dean Dizikes (10) 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Martin Harold Armstrong (35) 
Robert L. Brown (35) 
Robert W. Caldwell (35) 
John F. Howley (35) 
John G. Scholl (35) 

Irene Mary Bauer (30) 
Wallace F. Holbrook (30) 
Alan W. Lukens (30) 
Jack A. Sulser (30) 
Terence A. Todman (30) 
William E. Camp (25) 
Edward E. Keller Jr. (25) 
Dennis H. Kux (25) 
Catherine E. Fitzsimons (20) 
Benjamin F. Jackson (20) 
David H. Kincade (20) 
George W. Little Jr. (20) 
Laddie L. Valis (20) 

Mary Anne Flynn (10) 
Paul M. McGonagle (10) 
Raymond E. Miller (10) 
Bradley D. Rohrer (10) 


(September) 


Samuel K. Brinson (35) 
Thomas J. Dunnigan (35) 
Elden B. Erickson (35) 
Louis J. Link (30) 
Thomas F. Calhoun (25) 
Lester W. Klotzbach (25) 
Albert W. Whiting (25) 
Jacklyn A. Cahill (20) 
James H. Cheatham (20) 
Ronald D. Flack (20) 
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Robert N. Goodnight Jr. (20) 
F. Peter Gregorio (20) 

Roy Raymond Matson (20) 
Richard H. Melton (20) 
Robert J. Montgomery (20) 
James A. Placke (20) 

Jan B. Verschuur (20) 
Ronald E. Woods (20) 
Judith Ellen Gentzler (10) 
C. Roger Ham (10) 

Lann A. Malesky (10) 
David Norman Miller (10) 
Adrian R. Parrack Jr. (10) 
James P. Vanderrhoer (10) 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
(August) 


Richard Elliot Benedick (20) 
Peter V. Raudenbush (20) 


(September) 


Stephen P. Zappala (20) 
Gilbert E. Kindelan II (10) 
Murilo Von Meien (10) 


INTELLIGENCE AND RESEARCH 
(August) 


Toshio G. Tsukahira (30) 
Donald E. Graves (25) 
William A. Krug Jr. (10) 
Robert J. McSwain (10) 


(September) 


Isabel G. Kulski (35) 

David E. Mark (35) 

Nancy Cooper Wood (35) 
Eleanor R. Pelton (30) 
Sadie N. Te. 'or (30) 
Theodore J. ©. Heavner (25) 
Robert P. Savitt ‘“ 5 

Russell M. Stertivont (30 
Kathleen Susan Weaver (19) 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Charles M. Hanson Jr. (35) 
Louis M. Marrano (35) 
Matthew D. Smith Jr. (35) 
Clyde W. Snider (35) 
Owen B. Lee (30) 

Douglas McCord Cochran (25) 
David Llodric Crandall (25) 
Richard S. Dawson (25) 
George E. Knight (25) 
Stephen H. Rogers (25) 
James P. Armbruster (20) 
Michael J. Carson (20) 
Gary P. Davis (20) 

William A. Headrick (20) 
ivan Lee Kern (20) 

John E. Bennett (10) 
David N. Edger (10) 

Vicky C. Eicher (10) 
Robert L. Horvath (10) 
Agnes S. Sinclair (10) 
John A. Tyburski (10) 
Felix C. Vargas Jr. (10) 
Arlen Ray Wilson (10) 


(September) 


John C. Amott (35) 
Christopher A. Norred (35) 
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Robert M. Sayre (35) 
Robert Walter Zimmermann (35) 
John D. Barfield (25) 
Barbara Lee Graham (25) 
Gerald R. Olsen (25) 

John A. Ferch (20) 

David S. Markey (20) 

Paul R. Nugnes (20) 

Clarke William Allard (10) 
Philip A. Border (10) 

Leo J. Falk (10) 

David L. B. Fringer (10) 
Richard F. McCloughan (10) 
Donald James McNally (10) 
Dennis L. Williams (10) 
Elizabeth Anne Young (10) 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Lorraine Hochstein (35) 
Joseph Komar (30) 

Larry G. Kettlewell (10) 
Catherine M. Odell (10) 
Mildred |. Zyvoloski (10) 


(September) 


Paul Block (35) 
Warren E. Hewitt (30) 
Kevin E. Carroll (20) 
Melissa F. Wells (20) 
Frances C. Li (10) 


LEGAL ADVISER’S OFFICE 
(August) 


Jane B. McCarthy (20) 


(September) 
Mary J. Reynolds (10) 


MEDICAL SERVICES 
(August) 


Estella E. Webster (10) 


NEAR EASTERN AND 
SOUTH ASIAN AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Robert W. Moore (35) 
Charles R. Wilds (30) 
Sarah L. Booher (25) 

Jay P. Moffat (25) 
Richard Rueda Jr. (25) 
Charles L. Daris (20) 
Robert E. Hammond (20) 
Ronnie E. trick (20) 
Michael W. Michalak (10) 
Patricia Ann Regalo (10) 


(September) 


David E. Westley (30) 
George F. Butler (25) 
George W. F. Clift (25) 
Rosalie N. Roody (25) 
John P. Becker (20) 
William D. Parker (20) 
Henry Sears Sizer (20) 
Frank Staszecki (20) 
Edward W. Gnehm Jr. (10) 
Lawrence J. Krause (10) 
Warren J. Marik (10) 
Geraldine H. O’Brien (10) 
Terrance F. Radewan (10) 


Gary C. Schroen (10) 
Susan M. Woolley (10) 


OCEANS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Francis X. Ready (30) 
(September) 
William A. Nierenberg (10) 


PERSONNEL 
(August) 


Ronald T. Allen (30) 
James E. Furlich (25) 
Louise B. Grassi (25) 
Joseph V. Crowling (20) 
Cornelius Dunnigan (20) 
Dale M. Krumviede (20) 
Arnold P. Schifferdecker (20) 
Anthony A. Sopranzi (20) 
Susan Jane Bell (10) 
James W. Holt (10) 

Leslie E. Jacobs (10) 
Julia Cardozo Neitzke (10) 
Michael A. Scenna (10) 
Joseph Trombino Jr. (10) 
Stephen E. Wright (10) 


(September) 


John A. Armitage (35) 
Francis T. Underhill Jr. (35) 
Theodore A. Wahl (35) 
Stephen F. Creane (30) 
Bernard Henderson (30) 
William B. Lonam (30) 
Francis C. MacDonald (30) 
Samuel G. Wise Jr. (25) 
William J. Boudreau (20) 
Howard C. Bucy (20) 

Gordon E. Holt (20) 

Donald E. Partin (20) 

Gerald Siemienkiewicz (20) 
Mary Monica T. Aguilera (10) 
Francis R. Baffa Jr. (10) 
Reginald Bartholomew (10) 
Gayleen Marie P. Beavan (10) 


POLITICO-MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(August) 


Robert Bruce Mantel (10) 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE 
(August) 


Lemuel David Coles (35) 
Richard C. Howland (20) 
Benjamin H. Read (20) 
Virginia Ann Bell (10) 

Joyce M. Beller (10) 

Bonna L. Bonard (10) 

Sallie Durham Claibourn (10) 
Thomas N. McClure (10) 


(September) 


Alexander Schnee (40) 
David D. Newsom (35) 
Lewis R. Townsend (30) 
M. Lyall Breckon (20) 
John E. Reinertson (20) 
Joseph L. Smith Jr. (20) 
Joan E. Judd (10) 

Marvin Lee Wolfe (10) 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY VANCE visited Pretoria, 
South Africa, for discussions on Namibia, 
October 13-19. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
GRACE S. VANCE; Assistant Secretary 
RICHARD MOOSE, Assistant Secretary 
HODDING CARTER; Ambassador WIL- 
LIAM EDMONDSON; Ambassador 
DONALD McHENRY; the director of the 
Policy Planning Staff, ANTHONY LAKE; 
deputy assistant secretary for African affairs 
DONALD K. PETTERSON; deputy executive 
secretary FRANK G. WISNER; the U.S. ad- 
viser to the UN, HENRY L. MILLER; the 
deputy director, Office of UN Political Af- 
fairs, THOMAS NILES; special assistant 
GEORGE MITCHELL; personal assistant 


Former Secretary Henry Kissinger 
studies his portrait, which was hung re- 


cently on the eighth floor. (Photo by 
Robert E. Kaiser) 
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ELVA MORGAN; medical officer WILLIAM 
BROWN: Secretariat staff, LINDA LEYBLE, 
COOKIE CLARK, MICHAEL DAVIS and 
ROBERT PACE; and trip administrative offi- 
cer ALBERT JAREK. From Pretoria, the 
Secretary traveled to Geneva, October 19-21, 
and Moscow, October 21-24, for SALT 
meetings. Accompanying him were Mrs. 
Vance; assistant secretary Carter; director, 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, LESLIE 
GELB; director, Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs, WILLIAM T. SHINN JR; Ambassador 
MARSHALL SHULMAN; Ambassador 
MALCOLM TOON; deputy executive secre- 
tary JACK R. PERRY; special assistant AR- 
THUR HOUGHTON; Ms. Morgan; medical 
officer DWIGHT C. BABCOCK;; interpreter 
WILLIAM KRIMER;; Secretariat staff, 
MARIE MORRIS, JOHN EVANS, EILEEN 
DONNELLY, and JOHNNIE CARSON; 
GAYE MARIS, secretary; and trip adminis- 
trative officer WILLIAM E. SIMS. KAREN 
WARPULA has transferred from the Policy 
Planning Staff to the Executive Secretariat. 
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LANGUAGE SERVICES DIVISION 


STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG ac- 
companied UNDER SECRETARY NEWSOM 
and the deputy director of the National Secu- 
rity Council on their trip to Mexico, the end 
of October. PAUL KOVENOCK represented 
the division at the southwest regional meeting 
of the National Council for Community 
Services to Internationai Visitors, in Santa 
Fe, October 25-27. KAREN MOILANEN has 
left Languages Services to go into the Foreign 
Service. Her first stop will be Bujumbura. 
The seventh of the World 
Meteorological Organization’s Commission 
for Basic Systems, which convened in 
Washington, November 6-17, saw the return 
to the Department of THEODORE LEON, 

former chief of the division, as supervisor of 
the translation day shift, and MARCELLA 


session 





NAIROBI—Participants in a conference 
for communications and records officers 
are, from left, first row, William Far- 
reil, Foreign Affairs Document and Ref- 
erence Center; Jean Gildea and John 
Blane, Nairobi; Stuart Branch, Office of 
Communications; Colleen Huston, Dar 
es Salaam; Margaret Zettel, Durban; 
Joan Pavlik, Djibouti; Olga Kuprevicz 
and Donald Fisher, Nairobi; Larry Lam- 


WOERHEIDE, former chief of the Translat- 
ing Branch, as supervisor of the night shift. 
DON BARNES, chief of the Interpreting 
Branch, served as chief interpreter. NORA 
M. LEJINS, chief of the division, was the 
overall language services officer for the lan- 
guage complement of some 55 specialists. On 
November 8 DIMITRY ZARECHNAK flew 
to Leningrad and Moscow to interpret for 
SENATOR RIBICOFF and his delegation 
during their stay in the Soviet Union. CYRIL 
MUROMCEW interpreted for U.S.-Poland 
aviation talks in the Department, November 
6-10. On November 16 SOPHIA PORSON 
left for Africa to interpret for ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY MOOSE on his tour of that 
continent. ALEC TOUMAYAN interpreted 
during the Washington state visit of KING 
HASSAN, November 13-16. 


African Affairs 


The bureau held its chiefs-of-mission 
conference in Washington, October 8-13. 
Forty-two ambassadors and charges partici- 
pated, including four of the five chiefs of 
mission from the North African countries. 
The first two days featured in-house discus- 
sions at Airlie House, with the remainder of 
the six-day program taking place in the De- 
partment. The conference concluded with a 
reception on the eighth floor of the Depart- 
ment, hosted by Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs DAVID NEWSOM. Holding the 
conference in the United States enabled the 
program planners to include numerous distin- 
guished speakers. Among these were ZBIG- 
NIEW BRZEZINSKI, Admiral STANSFIELD 
TURNER and Mayor MAYNARD JACKSON 
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bert, Lusaka; Jack Whitridge and Robert 
Lochmiller, Office of Communications; 
and Ned Paes, Nairobi. Second row, 
from left, George Williams, Gaborone; 
Richard Tinker and Robert Ribera, 
Nairobi; Roger Cohen, Antananarivo; 
Jack Downes, Pretoria; William Wright, 
Bujumbura; Bradford Ham, Khartoum; 
Kenneth Hubbard, Nairobi; Richard 
Rapier, Accra; George Solomon, 


of Atlanta, as well as senior officials from 
foreign affairs agencies and Congress. 

Mid-October to mid-November was a 
busy time for the bureau. A number of am- 
bassadors participated in the ‘‘Outreach’’ 
program all over the country after the chiefs- 
of-mission conference. Ambassador 
DONALD EASUM made roughly 11 speeches 
in as many days, covering the United States 
from coast to coast. His audiences included 
various world affairs councils, Rotary, the 
League of Women Voters, and students and 
faculty at the Patterson School of Diplomacy, 
University of Kentucky. 

Ambassador PATRICIA BYRNE trav- 
eled to Houston, October 25-26, to speak to 
the public forum at Texas Southern Univer- 
sity, and for radio and television interviews. 


Lilongwe; Artis Person, Mogadiscio; 
Robert Jacobson, Maseru; Dennis Starr, 
Addis Ababa; Robert Sandberg, Cape 
Town; William Bischoff, Accra; Donald 
Rek, Johannesburg; Allen Harr, Pre- 
toria; Judy Chidester, Kigali; Donald 
Becker, Maputo; Charles Oxendine, 
Mbabane; and Joe Chaddic, Port Louis. 


Ambassador MONTEAGLE STEARNS spoke 
to university and civic groups and had media 
interviews in Monterey, Fresno, and 
Pasadena, Calif., following the chiefs-of- 
mission conference. Ambassadors WILLARD 
DePREE and DONALD NORLAND headed 


BRAZZAVILLE, Congo—‘‘Dig we 
must’’ is the motto of the embassy, 
now undergoing extensive renovation. 
The entire staff assembled in the fu- 
ture executive sutie as acting charge 
d’affaires John L. G. Archibald, cen- 
ter, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to David G. Bennett, with 
shovel, for his ‘‘outstanding perform- 
ance’’ in reopening the embassy. 
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south. Ambassador DePree went to Atlanta, 
October 22, spoke to faculty and students at 
Spellman University, was interviewed on 
radio and television, and met with the edito- 
rial board of the Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution; Ambassador Norland spoke to the 
Nashville Council on Foreign Relations, Oc- 
tober 17, and the Little Rock Council on 
Foreign Relations, October 18. U.S. policy in 
Africa was the topic of Ambassador HER- 
MAN COHEN'S discussions with students 
and faculty at Graduate School Center, City 
University of New York, October 16. Ambas- 
sador FREDERIC CHAPIN spent October 23 
at Brown University with students and fac- 
ulty, and giving media interviews; on October 
24, he was in Boston, meeting in classes and 
seminars with students and faculty at Harvard 
University and the Boston University African 
Studies Center. 

The African bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Affairs jointly held a conference on 
U.S. policy in Africa, in San Francisco, Oc- 
tober 31. The conference was co-sponsored 
by the World Affairs Council of Northern 
California and about 35 civic and other or- 
ganizations in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Ambassador ANDREW YOUNG was the 
luncheon speaker, and Ambassador PHILIP 
HABIB, former Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs (now diplomat-in-residence 
at Stanford University), gave the opening ad- 
dress to the 1,400 who registered for the 
conference. Five workshops were led by As- 
sistant Secretary RICHARD M. MOOSE 
(‘Rhodesia Becomes Zimbabwe’’); Ambas- 
sador DONALD McHENRY (“‘Instability in 
Africa’’); Ambassador DONALD EASUM 
(‘‘The Increasing Involvement of Outsiders in 
African Affairs’’); ANTHONY LAKE, di- 
rector of the Policy Planning Staff (‘‘South 
Africa and U.S. Policy’’); and ROBERT 
HORMATS, deputy assistant secretary for 
economic and business affairs (*‘U.S. Eco- 
nomic Interests and Opportunities in Af- 
rica’’). GERI LePAGE, Bureau of Public 
Affairs and ELKE FRANK, of the African 
bureau public affairs unit were the co- 
managers of the conference. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM 
HARROP and MARTIN CHESHES of the 
Inter-African Affairs Office went to Cleve- 
land, November 2 and 3, to participate in a 
major conference on Africa sponsored by the 
American Forum for International Study, the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs and 
Cleveland State University. Their topic was 
‘*An African Policy for the United States.’’ 
Media interviews were given. Assistant Sec- 
retary Moose spoke at the Current Issues 
Committee’s public forum, during the African 
Studies Association’s annual meeting, in 
Baltimore, November 3. Earlier, in mid- 
October, he met with the trustees of the 
African-American Institute, in New York. 
Representing the bureau at the Norfolk, Va. 
annual town meeting, November 3-4, was 
DON JUNIOR, director of Central African 
Affairs. Deputy assistant secretary VERNON 
JOHNSON traveled to Ohio and Kentucky, 
November 12-16, to meet with students and 
faculty at Central State University in Ohio, at 
Berea College in Kentucky, and to participate 
in a symposium on Africa at the Patterson 
School for Diplomacy, University of Ken- 
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tucky. CARL CUNDIFF, director of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Staff, briefed the Rotary Inter- 
national board of directors in Evanston, Ill. 
On November 1, KEITH WAUCHOPE, East 
African affairs, spoke to faculty and student 
groups, on the Horn of Africa, at three In- 
diana colleges, and talked before a student 
audience at American University, November 
9, on Uganda. GORDON BEYER, director, 
East African affairs, briefed a group of Inter- 
national Fellows from Columbia University, 
at the Department, October 19. 

On November |, also at the Department, 
ROGER HART, West African affairs, met 
with a group of students from Presbyterian 
College in South Carolina, later traveling to 
Saverna Park, Md. KEITH McCORMICK, 
South African affairs, went to Worcester, 
Mass., October 16. He met with the classes 
of a former participant in the Scholar- 


Diplomat Seminar, and spoke to the students 
at College of the Holy Cross. JAMES NACH, 
South African affairs, spoke to the Kiwanis 
Club in Harrisonburg, Va., October 19. 
GENE SCHMIEL, South African affairs, 
went to Annapolis, November 15, to speak to 
cadets at the naval academy. On November 
10, ROSS DOUTHARD, also of South Afri- 
can affairs, was the speaker at a Tarrytown, 
N.Y., luncheon meeting of a civic group; the 
topic was Rhodesia. 

Ambassador HAROLD E. HORAN con- 
sulted with various companies, under the aus- 
pices of the Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, before heading for 
Malawi. 

ROBERT V. KEELEY, former ambas- 
sador to Mauritius, is now in the Department 
as deputy assistant secretary, replacing 
DONALD K. PETTERSON, who is on his 
way to Somalia (not Mauritius, as stated in 
last month’s NEWSLETTER). Previous to his 


departure, Ambassador Petterson was in New. 


York, consulting with companies lined up by 
the Business Council for International Under- 
standing. FRANCIS H. THOMAS visited 
Lusaka, Zambia and other African posts, in 
connection with a congressionally-mandated 
study of the development needs of southern 
Africa nations. GEORGE TRAIL, the new 
deputy director for West African affairs, has 
joined the bureau after serving in Bangkok. 


BUREAU NOTES 


RONALD L. KATES, desk officer for 
Congo, escorted White House representatives 
GERTRUDE MARTIN and VALERIE PIN- 
SON to the October 22 memorial ceremonies 
for the late wife of the President of Zaire. The 
director of Central African affairs, DON 
JUNIOR, participated in the November 7-11 
Brussels meeting on Zaire, as did CARL C. 
CUNDIFF, director of the Economic Policy 
Staff. Alternate director WILLIAM SWING 
and Angolan desk officer TOM DOUBLE- 
DAY accompanied the assistant secretary to 
Angola and Zaire, November 20-24. Mr. 
Swing subsequently visited Kigali, Bujum- 
bura, Libreville, Yaounde and Bangui, for 
consultations with embassy personnel and 
host country officials. Charge d’affaires JAY 
KATZEN, from Brazzaville, was in the De- 
partment on consultations, as was AMBAS- 
SADOR BRADFORD of Chad. 


NAIROBI—At presentation of 
meritorious step increases to William 
Markham, Robert White and James 
Vanderhoff, all communications and 
electronics officers, are, from left, 
Robert Ribera, regional communications 
officer; John Blane, charge d’affaires; 
Mr. Markham; Stuart Branch, executive 
officer, Office of Communications; and 
Mr. White. Mr. Vanderhoff is not 
shown. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


PRESIDENT CARTER announced 
November 16 that he would appoint retired 
Army Lieutenant General GEORGE M. 
SEIGNIOUS II as director of the agency, ef- 


fective December 1, 1978. On October 20, 
the President had announced his intention to 
nominate Mr. Seignious for this position 
when the Senate reconvenes. He succeeds 
PAUL C. WARNKE, whose resignation was 
effective October 31. From 1972 to 1974, 
Mr. Seignious served as director of the Joint 
Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, his last ac- 
tive duty assignment before retiring from the 
Army to accept the presidency of the Citadel, 
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a military college in South Carolina. Last 
year, he was selected by the President to re- 
place Defense Secretary HAROLD BROWN 
as the at-large member of the U.S. delegation 
to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) negotiations. Since then he also has 
served as a consultant to the agency. Deputy 
director SPURGEON KEENY JR. was acting 
director until Mr. Seignious assumed office. 
On October 26, President Carter announced 
that Ambassador RALPH EARLE II, who had 
been serving as alternate chairman of the 
U.S. SALT delegation, would replace Am- 
bassador Warnke as chairman. He was the 
agency’s representative on the SALT delega- 
tion from 1973 until May 11, 1977, when he 
became alternate chairman. Assistant director 
THOMAS D. DAVIES, who heads the Mul- 
tilateral Affairs Bureau, has been designated 
to replace Ambassador Warnke as head of the 
U.S. delegation to the comprehensive test ban 
negotiations. The deputy is Dr. GERALD 
JOHNSON of the Defense Department, and 
the alternate is ALAN NEIDLE of the 
agency’s Multilateral Affairs Bureau. 

The Standing Consultative Commission 
of SALT ended its 14th session in Geneva on 
November 1. The U.S. commissioner, Am- 
bassador ROBERT W. BUCHHEIM, and the 
Soviet commissioner, G.I. USTINOV, agreed 
that the next session would take place in 
Geneva early in 1979. The agency and the 
Department co-sponsored a briefing on 
SALT, November 29, for key leaders of re- 
tired and reserve military, National Guard 
and veterans organizations. The program in- 
cluded presentations and discussions on 
SALT and national security, U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations and strategic capabilities, and the 
scope of the emerging SALT accord. A.M. 
CHRISTOPHER, the agency’s executive 
secretary, visited Great Falls, Mont., 
November 17 to speak at the College of Great 
Falls and to address a luncheon at Malmstrom 
Air Force Base sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce. He was in Grand Forks, N.D., 
November 20, for newspaper and television 
interviews on arms control negotiations. As- 
sistant director BARRY M. BLECHMAN ad- 
dressed an informal luncheon, in Chicago, 
November 15, sponsored by the World With- 
out War Council, the United Nations Associ- 
ation and the American Jewish Committee. 
Dr. Blechman had several media interviews 
in Chicago, and on November 14 addressed a 
forum in Peoria, Ill., sponsored by Bradley 
University’s Institute of International Affairs. 
WILLIAM E. JACKSON JR., executive di- 
rector of the agency’s General Advisory 
Committee, spoke in Hartford, November 20, 
at a meeting arranged by the University of 
Connecticut. From November 13-16, he was 
in North Carolina for a series of talks ar- 
ranged by a consortium of colleges in Eastern 
North Carolina, including the Laurinberg 
Rotary Club, St. Andrews College and 
Fayetteville State University. LAWRENCE 
WEILER participated in a conference, 
November 9-10, in Kiawah Island, S.C., 
sponsored by the military studies and arms 
control section of the International Studies 
Association. Dr. Weiler visited Pennsylvania 
State University, November 8, for a series of 
meetings on arms control matters. STANLEY 
A. RIVELES participated in a seminar on 
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arms control sponsored, November 10, by 
Yale University’s Scroll and Key Society. 
ALFRED LIEBERMAN participated in a 
reassessment of civil defense, at Harvard 
University, November 1, under the sponsor- 
ship of its arms control seminar. ROGER 
PAJAK delivered a paper, November 8, in 
Detroit, at the annual meeting of the Middle 
East Studies Association. He took part in a 
symposium on ‘‘West European and Soviet 
Arms Sales in the Middle East and the Persian 
Gulf.’’ ALBERT PIERCE spoke on SALT, 
November 27-28, before audiences in Tampa 
and Sarasota, Fla. On November 15, he took 
part in the regional conference on ‘‘U.S. Se- 
curity and the Soviet Challenge,’’ in 
Jacksonville, Fla. On November 16 he spoke 
at the University of South Florida. Dr. Pierce 
addressed the North Shore League in Mil- 
waukee, November 2, and also addressed a 
meeting at Marquette University. On 
November |, he spoke in Wausau, Wisc., ata 
conference on arms control issues. Later that 
day, he spoke at the University of Minnesota. 
STEFAN LEADER spoke at a seminar on 
SALT, November 17, in Hattiesburg, Miss., 
under the sponsorship of the University of 
Southern Mississippi’s Division of Extension 
and Public Service. He participated, 
November 9-10, in the Northeast Political 
Science Association’s roundtable on SALT, 
held at Tarrytown, N.Y. On November 3-4, 
he was a resource person at a workshop on 
SALT in Cape Coral, Fla., arranged by the 
United Nations Association. ANNE H. 
CAHN discussed arms transfer policies and 
problems at a November 16 seminar in Ithaca, 
N.Y., sponsored by Cornell University’s 
Peace Studies Program. 

BENJAMIN SCHIFF has joined the 
agency’s Non-Proliferation Bureau, from the 
University of California at Berkeley, where 
he has been working on his doctoral disserta- 
tion on comparative national decision making 
on issues involving the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. ALAN SHAW has joined the 
Strategic Affairs Division. He holds a docto- 
rate in physics from Yale University, and was 
a research staff member of the Institute for 
Defense Analyses, where he worked on a 
broad range of defense-related issues. 


Consular Affairs 


In November, Assistant Secretary BAR- 
BARA M. WATSON chaired the East Asian 
consular conference in Manila. Following the 
conference, Ms. Watson, with special assist- 
ant PETER K. MURPHY, visited the consu- 
late general in Hong Kong, where they met 
with the consular section, concerning work- 
load increases, as well as increased travel to 
and from the People’s Republic of China. 
They also visited refugee camps in the Por- 
tuguese colony of Macao. Also attending the 
conference, from the bureau, were STEVE 
DOBRENCHUK of the Office of Special 
Consular Services; WILLARD B. DEVLIN, 
deputy director of the Visa Office; and 
FRANCIS G. RANDO, chief of the Foreign 
and Special Operations Division. On 
November 10, Ms. Watson addressed the 
American Immigration and Citizenship Con- 


ABIDJAN, Ivory Coast—At the recent 
West and Central African consular 
conference here were, from left: (first 
row) Jerry Ogden, Visa Office; Marilyn 
Jackson, Kinshasa; Ambassador Mon- 
teagle Stearns; Assistant Secretary Bar- 
bara Watson; Susanne Beecham, Praia; 
Jeffrey Panitt, Lome. Second row: Alan 
Gise, Special Consular Services; Doug 
Hartwick, Niamey; Don Booth, Lib- 
reville; Tom Murphy, Douala, Michele 
Truitt, Passport Office. Third row: 
Sally Gober, Yaounde; Steve Wagenseil, 
Bamako; Gerald Sloane, Quagadougou; 
Arthur Lee Gordon; Bangui; Janean 
Mann, and Karen Brennan. Fourth row: 
Lee Wenndorf, Monrovia; Norman 
Alexander, Freetown; David Lyon, 
Accra; Stanley Parkill, Cotonou; David 
Rupp, Brazzaville; Bob Paiva, Abidjan; 
Steve Nolan, Dakar. Not pictured: Mark 
Jacobs, Abidjan; Jerry Cook, An- 
tananarivo; Larry Kozak, Bukavu; John 
McCarthy, Kadaun; Howard Jackson, 
Lagos; John O’Leary, Lubumbashi; 
Ruth Brooks. 





ference in New York. Volunteer agencies ac- 
tive in affairs relating to immigration and ref- 
ugees participated in the conference. Ms. 
Watson addressed the alumnae of Barnard 
College, November 15, on the ‘‘Role of 
Women in Foreign affairs.’’ 

From October 23-26, deputy assistant 
secretary HUME HORAN attended the in- 
country principal officer and consular confer- 
ence. Also attending, from the bureau, were 
JIM WARD of the Office of Special Consular 
Services; CORNELIUS SCULLY of the Visa 
Office; and WILLIAM WHARTON of the 
Passport Office. Deputy assistant secretary 
ELIZABETH J. HARPER addressed the Con- 
sular Officers’ Association luncheon, 
November 16. LaRUE H. VELOTT of the 
Bureau Systems staff traveled to Mexico 
City, October 24-27, to review, with consular 
staff, the systems operation which will be 
brought into the embassy this year. Deputy 
assistant secretary LOREN E. LAWRENCE 
participated in a meeting of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Taking part 
were passport experts from several countries 
and industry. Accompanying Mr. Lawrence 
were FRANK KUBIC and JAMES BROOKS 
of the Passport Office. The Passport Office 
met with officers attending the advanced con- 
sular course sponsored by the Foreign Service 
Institute, October 18. The seminar was 
chaired by ROBERT E. LAMB, deputy di- 
rector of the Passport Office. FRANCIS G. 
RANDO, chief of the Foreign and Special 
Operations Division, and WILLIAM B. 
WHARTON, chief of the Legal Division, and 
members of their staff participated. DIANA 
HENSHAW has left the Office of Special 
Consular Services to join the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Office of Public Programs. COR- 
NELIUS D. SCULLY, chief, Regulations and 
Legislation Division of the Visa Office, was a 
lecturer at a conference on foreign personnel 
and immigration laws, sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education, New Jersey In- 
stitute of Technology, in Newark. Also, Mr. 
Scully attended the 47th annual American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference in 
New York. The Visa Office welcomes 
MILDRED J. HALL from Canberra, MARY 
E. McMULLIN from Caracas, and HELEN 
PAVILON from the Passport Office. Ms. 
Hall attended the Executive Performance 
Seminar in Berkley Springs, Va. 

SANDRA S. SIMMS, of the Regulations 
and Legislation Division, transferred to the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL 
CONSULAR SERVICES 


More than 7,000 Americans die each year 
in other countries. Some—in those cases 
where next of kin cannot be found—are 
buried, unmourned, in public graveyards far 
from home. But not if the Office of Special 
Consular Services can do something about it. 

When Foreign Service posts abroad are un- 
successful they turn to the office for assist- 
ance to help make sure that families are 
notified when loved ones die abroad. The 20 
some employees in the office over the years 
have developed a talent for tracing leads and, 
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more often than not, their investigative ef- 
forts have been successful. 


A typical example of the problems they 
have faced is the recent case of an American 
who lay mortally wounded in a Jerusalem 
hospital. This problem came up at a particu- 
larly busy time, and Bea Berman, a docu- 
ments clerk, was asked to see what could be 
done to locate the parents of the ex-Marine, 
Stephen Hilmes, who had been injured while 
defusing a bomb—a task he had undertaken 
for the Israeli Government. The Israelis were 
particularly anxious to find his family. 

Mr. Hilmes’ passport, which had expired in 
1973, listed his mother, in Los Angeles, as 
his next of kin. But she was not living at the 
address shown on the passport. It was learned 
later that the mother had remarried and 
moved to another part of the city. Ms. Ber- 
man, taking up thin threads of leads, first 
made contact with the Los Angeles Police 
Department, where Mr. Hilmes had once been 
employed; then with a special police bomb 
squad training center in Colorado; then with 
the Veterans Administration in Washington. 
All unavailing. 


‘‘Then we received a cable from the post in 
Jerusalem,’’ Ms. Berman recalls, ‘‘reporting 
that, in searching Mr. Hilmes’ personal ef- 
fects, the Israeli police found an insurance 
policy he had made out three months be- 
fore.’’ The policy, handwritten and difficult 
to read, gave the mother’s new name and ad- 
dress. But, again, a check there yielded 
nothing. 


Refusing to give up, Ms. Berman decided 
to try one last strategem. Remembering that 
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MANILA—Assistant Secretary Barbara 
M. Watson, who came here to discuss 
immigration matters, attended a dinner 
hosted by President Marcos and his wife. 
From left are Mr. Marcos, Ms. Watson, 
Mrs. Marcos and U.S. Ambassador and 
Mrs. Richard Murphy. 


the post had said the policy was difficult to 
read, she assumed that perhaps the name and 
address for Mr. Hilmes’ mother had been 
misread. Treating the words like pieces in a 
puzzle, she took them apart and put them to- 
gether again in different ways, checking each 
new combination of first name, last name and 
street name against a Los Angeles city direc- 
tory. Finally she found a combination that 
worked; name and address appeared in the 
directory. Ms. Berman again contacted the 
Los Angeles police, and again they set out to 
try to find the mother. This time they were 
successful. 

The police told the mother and stepfather to 
contact the Israeli embassy. The Israeli gov- 
ernment then flew them to Jerusalem, where 
they were able to be with their son before he 
died. They attended his funeral. He was 
buried with full police honors. 

Although the employees of Special Con- 
sular Services devote a large part of their time 
to dealing with deaths, arrests, financial de- 
stitution, and other forms of personal dis- 
tress, Ms. Berman’s attitude is typical. She 
says: ‘‘I’m helping people. When I’ve been 
able to locate a family, I feel that I’ve done 
something worthwhile.”’ 
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BUREAU NOTES 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD HOL- 
BROOKE attended a meeting in Thailand, 
October 23-29. He also traveled to Laos and 
Burma, October 29—November 5, and on 
November 16, he delivered a speech to the 
World Affairs Council, in Boston. ANTHONY 
ALBRECHT, director, Office of Economic 
Policy, attended a seminar on Indonesian rural 
development issues, hosted jointly by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and 
the Department, in Washington, November 
27-29. ANTHONY ALBRECHT, ROBERT 
WARNE, DAVID STEBBING and JOE KYLE 
of the Office of Economic Policy participated 
in the Pacific Basin Economic Council meeting 
on implementing the Pacific Basin charter on 
international investments, in Washington, 
November 2-3. ROBERT WARNE, deputy 
director of economic policy, spoke to various 
business and world affairs groups on the west 
coast, November 6-10. He also met with busi- 
nessmen to discuss export opportunities and 
U.S. commercial programs in the Pacific 
basin. 

Economic officer JAMES SHINN sat in 
on hearings, on semiconductor technology 
transfer and international competitiveness, of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, which was 
chaired by HOWARD CANNON, San Fran- 
cisco, October 29-31. Also while in San Fran- 
cisco, October 29-31, he met informally on 


Japanese strategy with Semi-Conductor Indus- 
trial Association members. Mr. Shinn was in 
Tokyo, November 9-21, to arrange the sched- 
ule and briefings for the Japan Task Force 
congressional delegation, which he escorted on 
its visit. HARRY THAYER, director, People’s 
Republic of China and Mongolia affairs, ac- 
companied SECRETARY SCHLESINGER’s 
delegation to the People’s Republic of China 
and Tokyo, October 24—November 7. From 
September 25-October 23, JOE BORICH es- 
corted a delegation of U.S. oceanographers on 
a tour that included stops in nine cities in the 
People’s Republic of China. While on the tour 
he also had consultations at the consulate gen- 
eral in Hong Kong and the liaison office in 
Peking. SCOTT HALLFORD accompanied 
SECRETARY BERGLAND’s delegation to the 
People’s Republic of China, November 2--15. 
Intern ANDREW RAINER attended a two-day 
Foreign Service Institute seminar on interna- 
tional law. JAMES B. MORAN, executive di- 
rector, traveled to Manila; Bangkok; Hong 
Kong; Port Moresby, Australia; and Suva, to 
advise ambassadors and administrative coun- 
selors on management, personnel, financial 
and property problems and policies. CYN- 
THIA S. DEARING, personnel management 
specialist, attended the International Confer- 
ence on Public Personnel Administration, in 
New Orleans, October 29-November 2. Per- 
sons consulting in the bureau included VIR- 
GINIA CARSON, New Delhi, en route to 
Hong Kong; HARRY W. HEIKENEN, also as- 
signed to Hong Kong; and TOM CUMMINGS, 
principal officer in Brisbane, Australia. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JULIUS KATZ ac- 
companied AGRICULTURE SECRETARY 
BERGLAND on his visit to the People’s Re- 
public of China, October 31-November 15. 
Mr. Katz participated in talks with Chinese 
ministers on expanded relations in the ag- 
ricultural field, including such matters as ex- 
change visits on science and education and 
increased trade. Deputy assistant secretary 
ROBERT HORMATS held discussions on 
North/South issues with United Kingdom of- 
ficials, in London, October 18, and, on Oc- 
tober 19-20, met in Geneva with developed- 
country and less-developed-country delega- 
tions, to prepare for a resumption of the 
Common Fund negotiations. On October 
21-24 he participated in the executive com- 
mittee in special session of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
meeting in Paris. Mr. Hormats briefed a 
gathering of state and local officials on trade 
and export policy during a symposium held in 
the Department, October 25. On October 30 
he addressed a conference on African affairs, 
in San Francisco, attended by a wide range of 
foreign affairs organizations. He spoke on 
U.S. economic policy towards Africa and, 
afterwards, conducted a panel discussion on 
U.S. investment on that continent. 

An air transport protocol with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany was signed in 
Washington, November 1, by JAMES R. 
ATWOOD, deputy assistant secretary for 
transportation affairs. This protocol expands 
scheduled and charter airline services be- 
tween the two countries and encourages lower 
fares. On November 2, Mr. Atwood, as 
chairman of an interagency U.S. aviation 
delegation, initialed a letter exchange, with a 
visiting British delegation, reflecting an 
agreement to continue in effect innovative 
fares and rates between the United States and 
Britain. The letter exchange had been pre- 
ceded by a review of the low-fares experience 
during the past summer. Both delegations ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the results. Besides 
fares, the two sides also sought to liberalize 
cargo charter rules, and discussed the possi- 
bility of additional designations. Mr. Atwood 
also led the U.S. delegation to the air trans- 
port negotiations with Belgium. These talks 
took place November 1-8 in Washington. At 
the conclusion of the negotiations, the two 
delegations initialled an ad referendum 
agreement which greatly expands low-cost 
travel opportunities and additional airline 


SEOUL—Vice consul Katherine Ann 
Schwering, left, and Jook Soon Kwon, 
right, consular cashier, present a re- 
ceipt for visa fees to the last of 26,363 
immigrant visa applicants in fiscal year 
1978. 
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service possibilities between the United 
States and Belgium. 

MICHAEL H. STYLES, director, Office 
of Aviation, headed a U.S. civil aviation 
delegation which held discussions, October 
10-13, in Warsaw: October 16-20, in Rome; 
and October 23-27, in The Hague, to consider 
various bilateral aviation matters. It was 
agreed in each case that further discussions 
were required. Negotiations resumed with 
Polish officials, in Washington, November 
6-9. An agreement was reached which will 
permit the lowering of air fares, and in- 
creased operation of charter flights between 
the two countries. The Polish side agreed to a 
sales guarantee for the U.S.-designated air- 
line which is not permitted to freely sell its 
tickets in Poiand. Authority for the U.S.- 
designated airline to serve a second poiut in 
Poland, and for the Polish designated airline 
to serve a second point in the United States, 
was granted in the agreement, subject to the 
Polish Government’s opening of Warsaw air- 
port to wide-bodied aircraft. Mr. Styles was 
assisted by WILSON RILEY of the Aviation 
Negotiations Division. 

The deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
national resources and food policy, 
STEPHEN BOSWORTH, headed the U.S. 
delegation for U.S.-Canadian consultations 
on the Alaska gas pipeline project, in Ottawa, 
October 11-12. Mr. Bosworth also accom- 
panied SECRETARY SCHLESINGER to 
Peking and Tokyo, to engage in energy con- 
sultations, October 21 - November 8. The 
65th National Foreign Trade Council Confer- 
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ence was held in New York, November 
13-14. ELINOR CONSTABLE, newly- 
appointed director of the Office of Investment 
Affairs, participated in the yearly event. 
RICHARD KAUZLARICH, deputy director, 
Office of Investment Affairs, was a delegate 
to the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development Committee on Interna- 
tional Investment and Multinational Enter- 
prises, which met in Paris, October 30-31. He 
had also attended the committee’s meeting of 
the ad hoc working group on guidelines, Oc- 
tober 20-24, and the meeting of the working 
group on national treatment, October 26-27. 
On October 25 he was in Brussels for con- 
sultations with the U.S. mission to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Mr. Kauzlarich 
headed the U.S. delegation to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment Committee on International Investment 
and Multinational Enterprises accounting 
standards meeting, in Paris, November 21-23. 
From October 27 to November 11, CLIF- 
FORD BOND, also of the Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs, was a member of the delegation 
to the UN Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment negotiating conference on an in- 
ternational code of conduct for the transfer of 
technology. The meeting was held in Geneva. 

HARVEY WINTER, director, Office of 
Business Practices, headed the U.S. delega- 
tion to a diplomatic conference on the revi- 
sion of the international convention for the 
protection of new varieties of plants, in 
Geneva, October 9-23. Major substantive re- 
visions were made in the convention to ac- 


BUCHAREST—Ambassador QO. Ru- 
dolph Aggrey and Romanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu enter U.S. pavilion at 
the International Trade Fair. From left 
are information officer Steve Strain, 
Ambassador Aggrey, economic coun- 
selor Lee Sanders, President Ceausescu, 
and Diana Pruteanu of the economic 
section. (Photo by Carmen Constan- 
tinescu) 


comodate the United States, which is not a 
party to the agreement. The United States 
signed the convention at the close of the 
conference, October 23. The convention 
should be of significant benefit to U.S. in- 
dustry. 

The director of the Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, ALEXANDER WATSON, and 
RICHARD JONES, of the same office, repre- 
sented the Department in the negotiations on 
the fifth replenishment of the resources of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, in 
Washington, October 25-27, during which ad 
referendum agreement was reached on the 
major issues. EDWARD LOLLIS (Office of 
Development Finance) and WILLIAM 
MILAM (Office of Monetary Affairs) repre- 
sented the United States during successive 
weeks of a meeting in Geneva of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development Com- 
mittee on Invisibles and Financing Related to 
Trade. Notre Dame University sponsored a 
seminar on ‘‘Multinational Managers and 
Poverty in the Third World,’’ November 2-4. 
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SHAUN DONNELLY, Office of Develop- 
ment Finance, participated in the meeting. 
GARY AWAD, special assistant to the deputy 
assistant secretary for international finance 
and development, represented the Department 
on the U.S. delegation to the meeting of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development participanis in the international 
arrangement on officially supported export 
credits, October 23-31. The meeting reviewed 
member countries’ experience with the ar- 
rangement, and the U.S. delegation initiated 
discussions to expand its scope and tighten its 
terms. The biennial economic/commercial 
officers’ conference for western European 
posts was held in Dubrovnik, October 17-20. 
ALBERT ZUCCA, director, Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs, assisted by PETER FROST 
of the same office, represented the bureau. 
Prior to and following the conference, Mr. 
Zucca visited Paris, Amsterdam, The Hague 
and Rome, to consult on the President’s na- 
tional export policy and on other commercial 
matters. HARRY KOPP has taken over the 
duties of director, Office of Trade, and 
MARC BAAS is chief, Trade Agreements 
Division. 

A trilateral meeting on textiles, with the 
European Community and Japan, was held in 
Lyon, France, October 25-26. JOHN ST. 
JOHN, chief, Textiles Division, was the De- 
partment’s representative on the interagency 
textile team. He was also the Department’s 
representative at the Multi Fiber Arrangement 
Textile Committee meeting, in Geneva, Oc- 
tober 27, and at the negotiations with Japan 
for a new bilateral agreement, also in 
Geneva, October 30-November 3. 

WILLIAM BREW of the same division 
led an interagency team for consultations with 
the Republic of China, on textile matters, in 
Washington, November 6-7. DAVID DUN- 


FORD, director, Economic Planning and 
Analysis Staff, addressed the Tucson Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, on the issue of 
economic/monetary problems, October 30. 
New employees in the bureau include 
WILLIAM LOWELL, Office of International 
Communications Policy; CHRISTINE 
JEREW, Office of Business Practices; and 
PATTI WILES, Office of Monetary Affairs. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GEORGE S. VEST 
addressed a conference on ‘*‘U.S. Security and 
the Soviet Challenge,’’ at Jacksonville Univer- 
sity, Jacksonville, Fla., on November 15. The 
conference was sponsored by the Department, 
the Jacksonville Area Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Florida Council of 100, along with 
several Jacksonville area organizations. The 
title of Mr. Vest’s speech was ‘‘Strengthening 
U.S. Security through SALT,’’ and covered 
the key quesitons being raised by the public 
about these negotiations with the USSR. Mr. 
Vest also spoke at the Norfolk town meeting, 
November 4, arranged by the Bureau of Public 
Affairs; to the Overseas Writers Club, 
November 6; to the Washington International 
Business Council luncheon group, November 
17; and to the National War College class of 
1979, November 20. Deputy assistant secretary 
RICHARD D. VINE attended the Nordic 
chiefs-of-mission conference, in Stockholm, 
October 30, and, on October 31, he was in 
Oslo to head the U.S. delegation at the annual 
U.S.—Norwegian bilateral talks. Mr. Vine was 
accompanied for both occasions by ROBERT 
L. FUNSETH, director, Office of Northern 
European Affairs. Mr. Funseth also traveled to 
London, Goteborg and Dublin, to consult with 
U.S. and foreign officials, October 22- 
November 4. Deputy assistant secretary 
JAMES E. GOODBY traveled to Bonn for 
consultations, and to the Conference of Na- 
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tional Armaments Directors meetings, in Brus- 
sels, October 21-26. Mr. Goodby also visited 
Vienna, East Berlin and Helsinki fer consulta- 
tions, and Brussels for the North Atlantic 
Council, November 11--23. SHARON 
ERDKAMP AHMAD, formerly director of the 
Office of International Trade, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, has assumed her 
duties as deputy assistant secretary, Bureau of 
European Affairs. Mrs. Ahmad’s areas of re- 
sponsibility are southern Europe, western 
Europe and freedom-of-information activities 
for the bureau. 

RICHARD A. ERICSON JR. was sworn 
in as ambassador to Iceland on November 2, 
and departed for Reykjavik November 15. 
Ambassador to Norway LOUIS LERNER con- 
sulted in the Department, November 7-10. 
Ambassador to Denmark WARREN D. MAN- 
SHEL was in the Department, October 16-18, 
for consultations. DOROTHY BLACK, 
economic/commercial officer at Embassy 
Athens, was in the Department for consulta- 
tions in mid-November, during her home 
leave. JOHN DISCIULLO, consul general, 
Genoa, and ROBERT J. MORRIS, minister- 
counselor for economic and commercial af- 
fairs, London, completed schedules of busi- 
ness consultations with U.S. companies. The 


LUXEMBOURG—Chief Justice Warren 
E. Burger and Mrs. Burger meet with 
the embassy staff during a recent visit. 
From left, first row, are Julian Florin, 
Francis Dennett, Christiane Vanoni, 
Pasquale Buffone, Mrs. Burger, Chief 
Justice Burger, Ambassador James 
Lowenstein, Robert Grevig and Robert 
Peiffer. Second row: David Peaschock, 
Claude Testacuzzi, Rush Lantz, Ed 
Gable, Carol Duffy, Myriam Zigrand, 
Judy Cisar, Laure Ensch, Wanda Ken- 
nicott, Pat Duffy, William Storey and 
Charles Higginson. 
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talks were organized by the Business Council 
for International Understanding, in New York, 
in late October and early November. 
CHARLES R. (DICK) BOWERS, formerly 
administrative officer in Singapore, has as- 
sumed his new duties as deputy executive di- 
rector of the bureau. Mr. Bowers replaces 
JAMES L. TULL, who is now deputy chief of 
mission, Santo Domingo. JEFFREY S. 
WHITE, formerly administrative officer in 
Kiev, has replaced MARK R. PARRIS as 
executive assistant in the Office of the Execu- 
tive Director. Mr. Parris is now special assist- 
ant to the assistant secretary for European af- 
fairs. 

The deputy director for southern European 
affairs, EDWARD DILLERY, accompanied 
Deputy Secretary WARREN CHRISTOPHER 
on a visit to Athens, October 19-21. Also ac- 
companying were COUNSELOR NIMETZ and 
MARSHAL BARNES of the Deputy Secre- 
tary’s office. Southern European affairs direc- 
tor RAYMOND C. EWING accompanied 
Counselor Nimetz to Bonn and Brussels, in 
early November, for meetings on Greek reinte- 
gration into NATO, and other eastern 
Mediterranean matters. EDWARD MAR- 
COTT, economic officer for Turkey, was in 
Ankara in late October to attend a mission 
economic conference. On the way back he 
stopped in Brussels and attended the OECD 
Economic Development and Review Commit- 
tee review of Turkey, in Paris, October 31. 
Turkish desk officer ALAN FLANIGAN was 
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in Ankara, November 6-9, to attend Embassy 
Ankara’s political officers’ conference, 
November 7, and to participate in the visit of 
UNDER SECRETARY BENSON, November 
8-10. 

RICHARD C. BARKLEY, deputy direc- 
tor, Office of Central European Affairs, con- 
sulted in Bonn, Berlin, Munich and Frankfurt, 
October 21-November 5. Mr. Barkley also ac- 
companied deputy assistant secretary Goodby 
during the latter’s visit to Bonn, October 
21-25. WILLIAM E. RYERSON, officer-in- 
charge for Berlin, visited Bonn and Berlin for 
orientation and consultations, October 16-27. 
RALPH C. PORTER III, officer-in-charge for 
Austrian and Swiss affairs, consulted in Bern 
and Vienna, November 13-19. WILLIAM T. 
SHINN JR., director, Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs, accompanied the Secretary to Moscow 
in October in connection with the SALT talks. 
Other staff activities in that office were as 
follows: SHERROD McCALL, deputy direc- 
tor, spoke at conferences on SALT in Miami, 
Tampa, Pittsburgh and Jacksonville, during 
October and November; GARRY MAT- 
THEWS, officer-in-charge, multilateral politi- 
cal relations, was a Department participant at 
the town meeting on foreign policy at Norfolk, 
Va., November 4, taking part in the workshop 
on U.S.-Soviet relations; BEN M. ZOOK was 
detailed te work with the U.S. SALT delega- 
tion in Geneva, September 18-October 5; 
AVIS BOHLEN served with the U.S. SALT 
delegation in Geneva, October 12—November 


BONN—Thanks to secretary Frances 
McPhaul, left, regional security officer 
Louis Schwartz Jr., right, is the owner 
of this 1978 Mercedes sedan, grand 
prize in a recent USO raffle. Ms. 
McPhaul bought two raffle tickets: one 
for herself, one for Mr. Schwartz, then 
on home leave. His ticket won. 


10; ROBERT M. PERITO spoke on SALT at 
Smith and Amherst colleges, October 16. On 
October 31, he attended a conference on Soviet 
Central Asia at the Kennan Institute for Ad- 
vanced Russian Studies at the Smithsonian; 
JAMES TREICHEL participated in U.S.- 
Soviet marine cargo insurance negotiations in 
Vienna, October 24--26; PATRICIA D. 
HUGHES accompanied the U.S. delegation to 
the seventh session of the U.S.-USSR Joint 
Committee for Health Cooperation, in Mos- 
cow, October 24-27; SANDRA GUST ad- 
dressed several civic and university audiences 
throughout Indiana, October 24-27, on SALT 
and U.S.-Soviet relations, and she also ad- 
dressed a Philadelphia social action workshop, 
in the Department, on SALT. 

THEODORE E. RUSSELL, officer-in- 
charge of European Community affairs, visited 
London, Brussels and Paris, November 7-16, 
for consultations concerning current U.S.- 
European Community issues and our political 
dialogue with the European Community. JON 
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GREENWALD, Office of NATO and Atlantic 
Political-Military Affairs, traveled to Mon- 
treux, Switzerland, October 31, to attend the 
first part of the experts’ meeting on the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. ERIC RE- 
HFELD of the same office traveled to Brussels 
to attend the NATO General Communications 
and Electronics Committee Meeting, 
November 1=3. DENNIS GOODMAN, eco- 
nomic officer, Office of Northern European 
Affairs, consulted with U.S. and foreign offi- 
cials in Helsinki, Stockholm, The Hague, Brus- 
sels, London, and Reykjavik, November 4-18. 
ROBERT T. GREY, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Icelandic desk officer, visited Copenhagen, 
Oslo and Reykjavik, October 23—November 5, 
for consultations with embassy officers and 
meetings with government officials. 

WINGATE LLOYD, deputy director, Of- 
fice of Canadian Affairs, traveled to Ottawa, 
November 15-18, to attend a seminar spon- 
sored by the Georgetown University Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. WILLIAM 
A. GARLAND visited Boston, November 3-4, 
to meet with the New England Fishery Man- 
agement Council, for a discussion of the 
negotiations with Canada on maritime bound- 
aries and related issues. On November 5-7, he 
participated in maritime boundary negotiations 
with Canada in Ottawa. SIDNEY FRIED- 
LAND, environmental officer, attended the 
annual meeting of the St. John River Basin 
Committee in Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
November 6-7. 

Following extensive consultations with 
leaders of the Polish-American community, 
the Department hosted a Polish-American 
Day Conference, October 5, attended by 
members of Congress and more than 200 
Americans of Polish ethnic background— 
representing some 90 organizations and media 
across the country. Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE VEST was chairman of the confer- 
ence, which was designed to improve the 
dialogue between thé Department and 
Polish-Americans. The conference was 
opened by Acting Secretary WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER, who also hosted a reception 
for the participants. Chairman CLEMENT 
ZABLOCKI of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee, national security adviser 
ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI, and U.S. Ambas- 


sador to Poland WILLIAM SCHAUFELE ad- 
dressed the meeting. Former Ambassadors to 
Poland JOHN N. GRONOUSKI and 
RICHARD T. DAVIES also participated. 
Speakers from the Polish-American commu- 
nity, as well as Government experts from 
several departments and agencies, discussed a 
variety of political, economic, educational, 
media, cultural and humanitarian concerns in 
two plenary sessions and four panels. Dr. 
MARSHALL SHULMAN discussed Poland’s 
role in East-West relations at a luncheon 
sponsored by participating organizations and 
individuals. The Department is now working 
on a number of suggestions put forward at the 
conference, and a report, as well as the record 
of proceedings, will shortly be sent to each 
participant. The conference director was 
ALFRED P. BRAINARD of the bureau. The 
coordinator was JACK SEYMOUR, country 
officer for Poland. 


Foreign Service Institute 


JAMES F. RELPH JR., dean, and JOHN 
L. COLLIER, chairman, African Area 
Studies, attended the annual meetings of the 
African Studies Association, November 2-4. 
Dr. DAVID SCOTT PALMER, chairman, 
Latin American Studies, gave a lecture at the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Oc- 
tober 17, entitled, ‘‘Economic Overview of 
Latin America.’’ Dr. PETER BECHTOLD, 
chairman Near East and North African 
Studies, attended the annual meetings of the 
Middle East Studies Association, at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., November 8-11, and partici- 
pated in a round-table discussion on ‘‘The 
Camp David Accords and their Aftermath.’’ 
HERBERT KAISER, formerly assigned to the 
Bureau of African Affairs, Office of South 
African Affairs, has assumed his new duties 
as deputy coordinator for the Executive 
Seminar in National and International Af- 
fairs. THOMAS BARTENSTEIN has joined 
the staff of the Audio-Visual Section of the 
institute. He was formerly assigned to the 
U.S. mission to NATO, in Brussels. 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PATT DERIAN trav- 
eled to Chicago, October 26, to address the 
annual dinner meeting of Clergy and Laity 
Concerned, on U.S. human rights policy and, 
on October 28, she delivered the keynote 
speech, ‘‘Human Rights in Asia,’’ to the an- 
nual meeting of the mid-Atlantic region of the 
Association of Asian Studies. On November 
14, the governing council of the Inter- 
governmental Commission on European Mi- 
gration elected JAMES L. CARLIN, deputy 
assistant secretary, as director for a five-year 
term, starting March 1, 1979. The commis- 
sion, with headquarters in Geneva, assists in 
the movement of refugees, and other migrants, 
to resettlement countries throughout the world. 
Mr. Carlin succeeds JOHN F. THOMAS, di- 
rector since 1969. Succeeding Mr. Carlin as 
deputy assistant secretary for refugee and 
migration affairs is FRANK A. SIEVERTS, 
formerly a deputy assistant secretary in the 
bureau. Mr. Sieverts will continue to serve as 
coordinator for POW/MIAs. Mr. Sieverts rep- 
resented the Department at the council meeting 
of the Intergovernmental Commission on 
European Migration, November 13-14, with 
senior adviser for international organization 


SECRETARIES heading to overseas as- 
signments are, first row, left to right, 
Theresa E. Maciejewski, Asuncion: 
Florence T. Tanabe, Addis Ababa; 
Bonita Lynne Bender, Moscow; Lola 
May Ryan, Paris; C. Mae Miles, Lon- 
don; Gunda Muller-Palm, Maputo; 
Fannie L. Benton, Lagos; Barbara F. 
Rhian, Monrovia. Second row, left to 
right, Beverly Schroeder, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute staff; Janet E. White, 
Rabat; Carol Ann Metzger, Tokyo; 
Sharon M. Johnson, Karachi; Kathleen 
M. Gaseor, Port Louis; Linda D. Der 
Haag, Yaounde; Helen L. Robbins, New 
Delhi. 





affairs GEORGE L. WARREN JR. and hu- 
manitarian affairs counselor EDWARD T. 
BRENNEN of the U.S. mission, Geneva. 
Deputy assistant secretary MARK L. 
SCHENIDER discussed human rights policy 
developments at the Department's political ad- 
visers conference, October 27. He also met 
with the Lawyers Committee for International 
Human Rights, in New York, November 2, to 
discuss U.S. executive and legislative human 
rights policy. He traveled to California, 


November 16-17, to deliver a lecture on 
human rights before the Southern Peninsula 
Jewish Community, in San Francisco, spon- 
sored by the United Jewish Community Center. 
In Los Angeles, he addressed a conference, 
‘‘The Rights and Responsibilities of the Indi- 
vidual,’’ at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. While in California, Mr. Schneider also 
participated in several local media shows and 
interviews. On November 20, Mr. Schneider 
and human rights officer BARBARA BOWIE 
participated in a discussion on U.S. human 
rights policy with Pittsburgh area business 
representatives. On November 2, Ms. Bowie 
also addressed the Milwaukee World Trade 
Association, and held consultations with repre- 
sentatives from the banking and business 
community in Milwaukee. Deputy assistant 
secretary for human rights and security assist- 
ance affairs STEPHEN COHEN addressed the 
UN Association at San Jose State University, 
October 22, and the Electronic Industrial As- 
sociation, in Los Angeles, October 24. 
CHARLES B. SALMON Jr., director, 
Office of Human Rights, participated in the 
Seattle World Without War Council’s human 
rights conference, at Seattle University, Oc- 
tober 28. On October 27, he discussed the Hel- 
sinki accords and human rights with a group of 
lawyers, meeting under the auspices of the 
American Jewish Committee of Seattle. Mr. 
Salmon also participated in a radio interview 
on a local radio station. From November 
12-16, Mr. Saimon participated in consulta- 
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tions in Europe on Commission on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe affairs. The five- 
member team traveled to Vienna, East Berlin 
and Helsinki. Human rights officer ROBERTA 
COHEN was one of 50 persons to participate 
in an international consultation of human rights 
professionals, in Ottawa, November 15-17. 
Ms. Cohen then traveled to New York to par- 
ticipate in a meeting, sponsored by the Aspen 
Institute, November 19-20, on ‘‘U.S. Human 
Rights Policy: From Belgrade En Route to Ma- 


STRASBOURG—Assistant Secretary 
Patricia Derian confers with George 
Kahn-Ackermann, secretary general of 
the Council of Europe. 


drid.*” JERE BROH-KAHN, chief of the In- 
dochinese refugee program, Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs, began a month-long trip 
to southeast Asia, which began with a confer- 
ence of consular officers, in Manila, October 
30. Mr. Broh-Kahn is to meet with various In- 
dochinese refugee staff members at U.S. Em- 
bassies throughout southeast Asia, where there 
are heavy concentrations of refugees. 


inspector General’s Office 


The office is completing plans for the an- 
nual inspectors conference that will be held at 
the Department the week of January 8. At this 
conference, inspectors will be briefed on 
current policy and the Department’s latest 
thinking and efforts in management matters. 
From January 12 to January 19 all inspectors 
who have joined the inspection corps since 
last January will participate at the Foreign 
Service Institute in a training course prepared 
and conducted especially for inspectors each 
year. LOIS A. VALK has assumed her duties 
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as a staff aide on the Coordination and Re- 
view Staff. ALEXIS A. MOORE has entered 
on duty with the office on the second floor of 
New State, where she will serve as a secre- 
tary. 


Intelligence and Research 


DAVID H. COHN, director, Office of 
Economic Research and Analysis, consulted 
with embassy officers and Government offi- 
cials in Tokyo, Canberra, Paris, London and 
Ottawa on international economic research 
matters, September 27-October 25. HOUR- 
MOUZIS G. GEORGIADIS, chief, Methods 
and Analysis Staff of that office, attended 
meetings in Athens, on Project Link, October 
2-6, and conferred with embassy officials in 
Paris, October 9-10. DAVID R. KONKEL, 
trade and monetary economist in the Trade, 
Investment and Payments Division of that of- 
fice, presented a paper at the annual meeting of 
the Southern Economics Association, in 
Washington, entitled ‘‘Basic Human Needs 
and Foreign Aid,’’ which applied econometric 
analysis to aid policies. DONALD L. 
SPARKS, Regional Economics Division of 
that office, consulted with embassy economic 
officers and American business leaders in 
Zaire, Zambia, Tanzania and Kenya, Sep- 
tember 28-October 19. 

BRIAN M. FLORA, North Africa analyst, 
Office of Near East and South Asia, recently 
returned from a consultation tour to Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya. He also attended 
the Libyan-sponsored Arab-American People’s 
Conference. KAREN LONGETEIG, analyst in 
the South Asia Division, participated in the 
Asia Study Group meeting on Pakistan’s 
Energy Problems and Needs, New York, 
November 16. (This is an ongoing study which 
will be concluded in June 1979). DAVID E. 
LONG, analyst, Near East Division of that of- 
fice, attended the Middle East Studies Associ- 
ation’s annual conference in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., November 16-18. He also traveled to 
Cincinnati and Danville, Ky., under the aus- 
pices of the Cincinnati World Affairs Council, 
delivering a series of talks and speeches on 
Middle East topics, including Iran, Arab- 
Israel, and energy, November 12-14. 

PAUL K. COOK, director, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, and DONALD GRAVES and 
STEVEN COFFEY, analysts, attended an In- 
ternational Communication Agency conference 
on Soviet Central Asia, at the Kennan Insti- 
tute, October 31. JOSEPH B. NORBURY, 
deputy director of that office, attended a 
NATO experts meeting on the USSR and East- 
ern Europe, in Brussels, October 10-13. He 
also consuited with embassy officials and local 
personalities in Belgrade and Rome, October 
2-6; and in East Berlin and Paris October 
16-20. IGOR BELOUSOVITCH, intelligence 
research specialist in that office, participated 
in panel discussions sponsored by the Yale 
Liberal Party (a student group) of Yale Univer- 
sity, on ‘‘Human Rights as a Factor in U.S.- 
Soviet Relations,’’ November 6. PAUL COS- 
TOLANSKI, analyst in that office, lectured on 
‘*Czechoslovakia’’ at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, November 6. He also spoke on 
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**Czechoslovakia: Ten Years After’’ for Ohio 
State University Radio, October 13. 

ANNE M. GALER RYAN, analyst, Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe, attended a conference on ‘‘Communi- 
cations and Political Culture: The Iberian 
Peninsula in Transition,’’ at the School of In- 
ternational Affairs, Columbia University, Oc- 
tober 23-24. EDWARD D. KEETON, analyst 
in that office, lectured on European trends to 
the Defense Institute of Security Assistance, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O., 
November 7. JOHN F. HOSTIE, also of that 
office, consulted with embassy and consular 
officers in Paris, Bordeaux and Strasbourg, 
and met with French foreign officials, politi- 
cians and journalists, October 1-22. 

Dr. ROBERT HODGSON, director, Of- 
fice of the Geographer, participated in U.S.- 
Canada maritime boundary negotiations in Ot- 
tawa, November 5-7. ROBERT W. SMITH, 
geographer in that office, traveled to The 
Hague to attend the annual Law of the Sea 
conference, October 23-27. Dr. JEFFREY 
LUTZ, geographer in that office, traveled to 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, to attend a 
meeting of the Caribbean Fishery Management 
Council and local governmental officials and 
scientists. 

EDITH M. SCOTT, MARIANNE L. 
COOK and JOHN DOOLEY, analysts, Office 
of Research and Analysis for Africa, attended 
the African Studies Association meeting in 
Baltimore, November 1-4. 

LILLIAN E. FRISA, intelligence research 
specialist, Office of Strategic Affairs, attended 
a Department of Energy nuclear energy course 
at Los Alamos, N.M., November 15-16. 

E. RAYMOND PLATIG, director, Office 
of External Research, traveled to London, 
Oxford, Paris, Bonn, Munich and Berlin, 
September 30-October 21, to meet with heads 
of research centers and academic institutions. 
Mr. Platig met with officials of the Ford Foun- 


dation, Council on Foreign Relations and the 
Rockefeller Foundation in New York, October 
30-31. WILLIAM J. TRAINOR JR., deputy 
director of that office, and science officer, at- 
tended the 12th annual conference of the Law 
of the Sea Institute, in The Hague, October 
23-26. The theme of the conference was **Law 
of the Sea: Neglected Issues.’’ He also visited 
Paris to consult with science attaches and other 
embassy officials, on such subjects as technol- 
ogy transfer, development of American science 
policy, identification and analysis of areas of 
Soviet excellence in non-military science and 
technology. ERIC WILLENZ, chairman, 
Europe and Global Research Group of that of- 
fice, was a panelist at the meeting of the Slavic 
Studies Association at the University of North 
Carolina, November 3. He and DALLAS 
LLOYD, program officer, attended a confer- 
ence on Soviet Nationalities at the Kennan In- 
stitute, Washington, October 31. DANIEL 
FENDRICK, chairman, Third World Research 
Group, attended the annual meeting of the Af- 
rican Studies Association in Baltimore, 
November 1-4. EDWARD GRIFFIN, senior 
program officer of that office, chaired a panel 
on ‘‘The United States and Korea’’ at the an- 


BUENOS AIRES—Secretaries from 
other embassies here are guests of 
American secretaries, at the home of 
Minnie Mae Powell. Ms. Powell, seated 
at left, front, is secretary to U.S. Am- 
bassador Raul H. Castro. Other Ameri- 
cans are, center, front, Marilyn 
Pletcher; second row, left to right, June 
Kimura, Joyce Moser, Vivian Parker. At 
rear: Agnes Sinclair, second from left; 
Darlene Merriil, third from left; Sheila 
Starkey, fifth from left; Ann Lykens, 
seventh from left; Joy Rogers, second 
from right. 
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nual meeting of the mid-Atlantic region, As- 
sociation for Asian Studies, at George Wash- 
ington University, October 28-29. ‘‘The 
Challenge of Common Problems Under Di- 
vided Sovereignty—A Panel on U.S.- 
Mexican Border Issues’ was the title of a 
conference organized by KENNETH 
ROBERTS, program officer of that office, 
October 23-24. The Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs requested the Office of External Re- 
search to host this conference, at which politi- 
cal, economic, social and cultural issues were 
discussed. The Office of External Research 
also held a colloquium on Somalia to brief 
Ambassador-designate Patterson in the De- 
partment, October 25. This colloquium was 
held at the request of the Bureau of African 
Affairs, and focused on the historical and cul- 
tural perspectives of Somalia, the economic 
performance of the Somali regime, and the 
roots of the Ogaden problem. 

The bureau welcomes the following new 
employees: FREDRICK C. ASHLEY, LIL- 
LIAN FRISA, TERRENCE GRANT, MARY 
HASELTON, JUDITH MEYER, MAR- 
GUERITE NESTEL, JOSEPH SMALDONE, 
and IVY WEST. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Deputy assistant secretary JOHN A. 
BUSHNELL participated in the Inter- 
American Affairs regional narcotics confer- 
ence, in Miami, November 13. He also spoke 
before the American Bar Association, in New 
York, on ‘‘Broad Perspectives in Latin 
America Today,’’ November 17. On 
November 9, DAVID E. SIMCOX, director 
for Mexican affairs, addressed a meeting, of 
the Arizona-Mexico Commission, in Her- 
mosillo, Mexico, on U.S.-Mexican relations. 
On November 12, Mr. Simcox attended a 
meeting of the Southwest Border Regional 
Commission, in Tucson, Ariz., and on 
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November 16, he addressed the Phoenix 
World Affairs Council on U.S.-Mexican trade 
relations. 

On November 17, RICHARD WY- 
ROUGH of the Office of Panamanian Affairs 
spoke about the Panama Canal treaties before 
the Fellowship Club of Baltimore. CON- 
STANCE FILIPOVITCH, Office of Panama- 
nian affairs, traveled to Panama, November 
14-19, with officials from the Civil Service 
Commission, to discuss matters relating to 
the Panama Canal treaty. WILLIAM MIL- 
LAN of the Office of Panamanian Affairs re- 
turned to the Department after several weeks 
in Managua, where he participated with the 
American mediation team. Mr. Wyrough 
traveled to Charlottesville, Va., December 1, 
to participate in a seminar, sponsored by the 
Federal Executive Institute. 


Binational border issues were the sub- 
ject of discussions by U.S. and Mexican ex- 
perts at a conference sponsored by the 
Bureaus of Intelligence and Research and 
Inter-American Affairs, October 23 and 24. 
Stressing the symbiotic relationships between 
the two nations’ border cities, Dr. ELLWYN 
STODDARD, of the University of Texas at El 
Paso, urged the creation of functional ‘‘buffer 
zones,’’ within which regional and local au- 
thorities from both countries could work to- 
gether in planning, disease prevention, and 
control of water and air pollution. In a similar 
vein, Dr. HECTOR CUADRA of the Au- 
tonomous University of Mexico proposed 
that, since the political and economic borders 
of the United States and Mexico are, in many 
ways, not congruent, the two governments 
should establish a special binational legal and 
institutional framework to deal with common 
problems and needs in the border area. Of- 
fering a different analysis, Dr. NORRIS 
CLEMENT, of San Diego State College, ob- 
served that border problems, such as massive 
migration and rapid population growth, ac- 
tually derive from macroeconomic and politi- 
cal measures, adopted in decision centers far 
from the border. Consequently, he concluded, 
improved U.S.-Mexican coordination at the 
local and regional level can only marginally 
affect the major determinants of the border 
economy. Also participating in the confer- 
ence were Dr. MIGUEL ANGEL MAR- 
TINEZ, of the Autonomous University of 
Chihuahua; Dr. RAMON RUIZ, of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego; Dr. 
JERRY LADMAN, of Arizona State Univer- 
sity; and FRANK CALL, of the Organization 
of U.S. Border Cities. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Members of the Egyptian and Israeli peace 
negotiating teams at the Blair House talks were 
special guests of the Secretary at the annual 
United Nations Concert, at the Kennedy Cen- 
ter, October 21. Seated in the presidential box 
were, from Egypt, His Excellency KAMAL 
HASSAN ALI, minister of defense; His Ex- 
cellency BOUTROUS GHALI, acting foreign 
minister; and His Excellency ASHRAF 
GHORBAL, ambassador to the United States; 
and, from Israel, His Excellency SIMCHA 
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DINITZ, ambassador to the United States; and 
General AVRAHAM TAMIR, chief of military 
planning in the ministry of defense. 
Ambassador-at-large ALFRED L. ATHER- 
TON JR. introduced the negotiators and wel- 
comed the audience of diplomats, business 
executives, and government officials on behalf 
of SECRETARY VANCE, who was on an 
overseas trip. On the preceding evening, Under 
Secretary DAVID NEWSOM represented 
Secretary Vance at a reception in honor of the 
Secretary given by the chairman of the United 
Nations Concert, J. LUCIAN SMITH, presi- 
dent of Coca-Cola Co. The United Nations 
Concert, which serves to benefit the United 
Nations Association, is produced each year in 
cooperation with the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs and other officials of the 
Department. 

CHARLES WILLIAM MAYNES, assist- 
ant secretary, gave the principal address at a 
conference on reform of the UN, at Villanova 
University, November 10-12. Also participat- 
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LIMA—Ambassador Harry W. 
Shlaudeman, center, presents meritori- 
ous-service-increase certificates to 
Elizabeth M. de Vargas and Abelardo 
Ramos, Foreign Service nationals. 


ing were CSANAD TOTH, special assistant to 
Mr. Maynes for policy planning; and 
STEPHEN BOND, assistant legal adviser for 
UN affairs. Mr. Maynes also participated in a 
panel discussion organized by the New York 
Chapter of the United Nations Association, at 
Marymount, N.Y., October 26. He spoke to 
the organization’s board of directors, in New 
York, November 20. He also spoke to a group 
of congressional staff members and non- 
governmental organization representatives at a 
luncheon arranged to discuss the implications 
of the ‘‘Helms Amendment,’’ which places a 
prohibition on the UN’s use of funds assessed 
against the United States. Also, on November 
6, Mr. Maynes gave the welcoming address to 
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BUENOS AIRES—At meeting of the 
World Tourism Organization. From 
left: Walker Diamanti, Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs; David 
Edgell, U.S. Travel Service; Jose 
Rogelio Arias, Institute of Tourism, 
Panama. 


the seventh session of the Commission for 
Basic Systems, of the World Meteorological 
Organization, meeting in the Department. Mr. 
Toth was the principal speaker at a conference 
on UN reform in St. Louis, November 16. 

JOYCE KRAVITZ has been appointed 
special assistant to the deputy special trade 
representative in the Washington office of the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations staff. 
ELIZABETH SEASTRUM, international re- 
lations officer, has ended her tour of duty 
with the negotiations staff. ELIZABETH 
PINEDA, personnel management specialist, 
has left the Office of Administrative Services 
to return to graduate school full-time. Her re- 
placement is KATHLEEN STEMPLINSKI 
from Medical Services. The Office of Mul- 
tilateral Affairs welcomes KATHLEEN 
FITZPATRICK, from the Bureau of Public 
Affairs. ANNIE TURNER, Office of UN 
Political Affairs, has accepted a position in 
Medical Services. 


U.S. MISSION IN GENEVA 


From September 26-28, Ambassador 
WILLIAM VANDEN HEUVEL participated 
in a foreign affairs symposium in Nicosia, 
Cyprus, sponsored by the ministry of foreign 
affairs and the American center in Cyprus, to 
discuss ‘‘Foreign Policy Issues in Europe 
Today.’’ He was in the United States, Oc- 
tober 7-16, to participate in meetings in 
Washington and New York, in connection 
with the official visit to the United States of 
FRANCIS BLANCHARD, director general of 
the International Labor Organization. From 
October 30-November 12, Ambassador Van- 
den Heuvel was in the United States to take 
part in consultations in New York, and from 
November 13-15, in Lisbon, Portugal, to 
participate in the third annual convention of 
the Federation of International American 
Clubs. 
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Medical Services 


Dr. EBEN DUSTIN, medical director, 
attended the October medical/surgical training 
conference in Garmisch, Germany, and con- 
sulted with consulate general personnel in 
Munich. Dr. WILLIAM BROWN, Foreign 
Programs, accompanied SECRETARY 
VANCE on his post-Camp David summit jour- 
ney to Amman, Riyadh, Dhahran, and Damas- 
cus. In October, Dr. Brown traveled again 
with the Secretary to Pretoria and Geneva, 
where he switched with Dr. DWIGHT BAB- 
COCK, who continued on with the Secretary to 
Moscow. Dr. NEWTON JASSIE and his fam- 
ily consulted in the office after home leave, 
following their departure from Nepal. They 
have now safely landed at their new post, 
Tunis. EDNA FARRINGTON, from Mon- 
rovia, and her daughter KIM were briefly in 
Washington prior to beginning leave-without- 
pay status during which time Miss Farrington 
will be working and studying in New York. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Ambassadors consulting recently in the 
Department included JOHN C. WEST, am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, and W. HOWARD 
WRIGGINS, ambassador to Sri Lanka. RUS- 
SELL F. GRAHAM, Office of Regional Af- 
fairs, attended the Department of Energy’s 
course on nuclear fuel cycle and weapons 
proliferation, November 6-7. CHARLES A. 
KENNEDY political-economic officer, Office 
of Egyptian Affairs, addressed the North 
Dade County Democratic Club in Miami, on 
the Middle East negotiations, October 28. 
Mr. Kennedy also traveled to South Bend, 
Ind., Nevember 13, to participate in class 
discussions, and to deliver an address on the 
Middle East negotiations, at Notre Dame 
University. From November 27—December 1, 
Mr. Kennedy participated in a course, in New 
Mexico, on nuclear weapons. 


ROSEMARY O’NEILL, political- 


economic officer, Office of Egyptian Affairs, 


addressed the Stanford, Conn., Federation of 
Jewish Women, in Washington, November 2. 
On November 4, Assistant Secretary 
HAROLD H. SAUNDERS, accompanied by 
CHARLES MARTHINSEN, director of 
Egyptian affairs, and DAVID KORN, direc- 
tor of Israel/Arab--Israel affairs, briefed 
HEW SECRETARY CALIFANO in advance 
of the Secretary’s visit, November 11-20, to 
Israel and Egypt. Mr. Marthinsen also par- 
ticipated in briefings for SENATOR BYRD 
and CONGRESSMAN PELL prior to their 
visits to Egypt. JOHN R. MALOTT, political 
officer for India, traveled to India, in late 
October, for consultations in New Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. JAY R. 
GRAHAME, economic officer for India, at- 
tended the Indo-U.S. economic-commercial 
subcommission meeting, in New Delhi, 
November 16--17, and visited Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Udaipur. GEORGE A. 
HANNEMANN, regional budget and fiscal 
officer, recently reported for duty in the 
bureau Budget Office. ROBERT E. DAVIS 
JR., recently left the bureau for training at 
the Foreign Service Institute prior to his new 
assignment as budget officer at Embassy 
Jidda. SAM CASE, administrative officer, 
and JOANN THOMPSON, general services 
officer, recently consulted in the executive 
director’s office, prior to their new assign- 
ment at Karachi. HENRY PRECHT, director 
for Iranian affairs, went to the U.S. mission 
in New York, October 3, to join in the meet- 
ing between SECRETARY VANCE, AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY SAUNDERS and 
Iranian FOREIGN MINISTER AFSHAR. 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


C. WILLIAM KONTOS, director, con- 
sulted with officials in the UN Secretariat and 
U.S. mission to the UN, in New York, 
November 1, and delivered a speech on the 
“U.S. Role in the Sinai’’ to Columbia Uni- 
versity students, November 2. He attended 
the Middle East Studies Association annual 
meeting, at the University of Michigan, 
November 9-10, and gave an address at Har- 
vard University, November 20. LEAMON R. 
HUNT, director of the field mission, accom- 
panied Treasury SECRETARY BLUMEN- 
THAL on a trip to Cairo, to Jidda, and to 
Riyadh, November 15-22. JAMES W. HOLT 
and ALLAN J. FRIEDBAUER reported for 
duty with the field mission in November. Mr. 
Holt was formerly assigned to Washington, 
and Mr. Friedbauer transferred from Berlin. 
ROBERT A. ENGLAND, liaison officer, and 
ALVIN C. THOMAS, communications offi- 
cer, completed their tours in the Sinai in 
November. 
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Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


THOMAS R. PICKERING was sworn in, 
October 10, as assistant secretary. He trav- 
eled to India and Italy, with the deputy to the 
Under Secretary for Security Assistance, Sci- 
ence and Technology, JOSEPH S. NYE, for 
consultations on nuclear nonproliferation and 
other issues, November 5-12. Mr. Pickering 
spoke to the Industrial Research Group, in 
New York, October 30, on international sci- 
ence and technology issues. ‘‘Science and 
Foreign Policy’’ was the subject of Mr. Pick- 
ering’s address to the Brookings Institution’s 
policy conference for science executives, in 
Williamsburg, Va., November 16. The 
Commission on International Relations of the 
National Academy of Science heard Assistant 
Secretary Pickering’s remarks regarding the 
future of the bureau, November 20. RONNA 
SHARP has joined the front-office staff as 
personal assistant to Mr. Pickering. Miss 
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CALCUTTA—Consul general Raymond 
L. Perkins, right, presents the Meritori- 
ous Honor Award to Raymond F. 
Schoenberg, communications and rec- 
ords officer. 


Sharp was formerly with Mr. Pickering at the 
American embassy in Jordan. 

Ambassador MARSHALL GREEN, 
coordinator of population affairs, recently 
returned from a trip to the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Thailand, Bangladesh, India and 
Nepal. In Manila, he attended the World 
Population Society’s international conference 
on community action: ‘“‘Expanding Village 
and Urban Community Participation in De- 
velopment and Population/Family Planning 
Programs.’’ While in Manila, he met with 
both PRESIDENT and MRS. MARCOS to 
discuss the Philippine population program. In 
the other countries visited, he discussed 
population matters with U.S. embassy and 
host government officials. ROBERT D. 
AUSTIN, special assistant to the coordinator, 
has returned from a trip to Mexico. He met 
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with officials concerned with Mexico’s 
population program, and visited the States of 
Puebla and Vera Cruz, to observe the 
newly-initiated population program. In mid- 
October, THEODORE C. NELSON of the 
Office of the Coordinator visited New York, 
to discuss the status of country activities of 
the UN Fund for Population Activities. 
LARRY L. SNEAD, deputy director, 
Office of Fisheries Affairs, participated in the 
Second International Atlantic Salmon Sym- 
posium, in Edinburgh, Scotland, September 
26-28. Mr. Snead also participated as a 
member of the U.S. delegation at the 11th 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) re- 
gional conference for Europe, in Lisbon, 
October 2-7. Deputy assistant secretary 
JOHN NEGROPONTE, Office of Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs, supported by officers of the 
Office of Fisheries Affairs, met, October 24, 
with a Polish delegation led by EDWIN 
WISNIEWSKI, undersecretary of the Polish 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and Maritime 
Economy. The talks dealt with Polish fishery 
allocations within the U.S. fishery conserva- 
tion zone, and future U.S.-Polish cooperation 
in the field of fisheries and marine affairs. 
Ambassador Negroponte, accompanied by 
BRIAN S. HALLMAN, Office of Fisheries 
Affairs, participated in the annual meeting of 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, in Tokyo, October 16-20. Mr. Neg- 
roponte headed the U.S. delegation to these 
annual negotiations, designed to establish an 
international conservation and management 
program for the coming year. No agreement 
was reached in Tokyo on a program for 1979, 
and the meeting was suspended indefinitely 
Mexico and Costa Rica will soon withdraw 
from the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, and negotiations are continuing 
to create a new tuna organization for the east- 
ern Pacific Ocean. The Department is en- 
gaged in negotiations with the Canadian Gov- 
ernment aimed at the conclusion of a com- 
prehensive salmon interception agreement. 
The last round of negotiations was held, Oc- 
tober 2—6, in Seattle, and a subsequent round 
is scheduled for December 8--15 in Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. The U.S. delegation 
to the October round was headed by 
DONALD L. McKERNAN, expert consult- 
ant, Department of State. The purpose of 
such an agreement is to develop agreed pro- 
cedures for limiting the interception, or 
catch, of salmon bound for one country by 
fishermen of the other country. On October 
31-November 1, GARY NELSON and SUE 
JELLEY, Office of Fisheries Affairs, traveled 
to Boston, to meet with foreign fishery at- 
taches concerning 1979 U.S. foreign fishing 
regulations. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN JR., 
director, Office of Marine Science and Tech- 
nology Affairs, and JOHN W. ZEROLIS, 
Office of Ocean Affairs, attended the Law of 
the Sea Institute, October 21-27, in The 
Hague. Earlier, Mr. Sullivan attended a ses- 
sion of the Research Vessel Operators Coun- 
cil, in Long Beach, Calif., and the 25th East- 
ern Pacific Oceanic Conference, in Lake Ar- 
rowhead, Calif. On November 2-4, Lisle 
Rose, Office of Ocean Affairs, attended ses- 
sions of the Polar Research Board in Boulder, 
Colo., Ambassador Negroponte addressed the 
International Law Association in New York, 
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on aspects of U.S. international oceans and 
fisheries policy, November 3-4. He also 
chaired the November 8-9 session of the 
Ocean Affairs Advisory Committee, in 
Washington, concerning living marine and 
mineral resources which are on the agenda of 
the 10th Antarctic consultative meeting, 
scheduled for Washington next September. 
JAMES A. STORER, director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, attended the November 
14-16 meeting of the Caribbean Fisheries 
Management Council, to discuss the U.S.- 
British fishing treaty and arrangements for 
U.S. fishermen to gain access to waters under 
jurisdiction of other nations. From November 
8-10, JIM BROWN, Office of Ocean Affairs, 
participated as an expert panelist at a seminar 
held by the University of South Carolina on 
national and international policy and practice 
associated with oil tanker transportation. 

SAMUEL E. McCOY, a participant in 
the Department of Commerce’s Science and 
Technology Fellowship program, has joined 
the Office of Marine Science and Technology 
Affairs through next June. Mr. McCoy, a 
physical oceanographer with the National 
Oceanographic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, will work on technical assistance and 
technology transfer in the marine area. WIL- 
LIAM A. ERB, Office of Marine Science and 
Technology Affairs, accompanied Mr. Pick- 
ering to New Delhi, for a November 9-10 
meeting on the U.S.-Indian science and tech- 
nology cooperation agreement. Mr. Erb went 
on to Goa to participate in a week-long work- 
shop on marine science, under the auspices of 
that agreement. EILEEN M. MATURI, Of- 
fice of Marine Science and Technology Af- 
fairs, was a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the 66th statutory meeting of the International 
Council for the Exploration of the Sea, in 
Copenhagen, October 2-11. 

Dr. MICHAEL GUHIN, director, Office 
of Non-Proliferation and Export Policy, trav- 
eled to Oslo and Helsinki, for discussions 
with foreign officials concerning renegotia- 
tion of agreements for peaceful nuclear coop- 
eration, November 13-17. 

Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM A. 
HAYNE, Environmental and Population Af- 
fairs, headed the U.S. delegation to the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development environment committee- 
extended bureau meeting, in Paris, September 
28-29, to make preparations for the 1979 En- 
vironment Committee meeting at the ministe- 
rial level. V. EDWARD OLSON, Office of 
Environmental Affairs, accompanied him. 
Mr. Hayne also headed the U.S. delegation to 
the special session in Geneva, October 
11-13, of the senior advisers to the Economic 
Commission for Europe, on environmental 
problems. He was accompanied by HER- 
BERT SPIELMAN, Office of Environmental 
Affairs. The meeting advanced preparation of 
the two agreed-upon agenda topics for a pro- 
posed high-level meeting on environment, 
i.e., long-range transboundary air pollution 
and low and non-waste technology and the re- 
cycling and reutilization of waste. BILL L. 
LONG, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
represented the Department at a congressional 
workshop on weather services and atmos- 
pheric research, in Boston, October 12-13. It 
was designed to obtain federal agency views 
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on a proposed new ‘‘Organic Act’’ for the 
National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Administration 

Dr. DONALD R. KING, director, Office 
of Environmental Affairs, participated with 
representatives of the National Oceano- 
graphic and Atmospheric Administration in 
discussions on hurricane amelioration, with 
Mexico, in Mexico City, September 6-7. 
EDWARD A. MAINLAND, former deputy 
chief of mission at the American embassy in 
Conakry, and JAMES R. SARTORIUS, for- 
merly deputy director of the Philippine desk 
in the Department, joined the Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs the latter part of August. 
Mr. Mainland will deal principally with ocean 
and UN Environment Program affairs, and 
Mr. Sartorius with international health issues. 
Mr. Pickering delivered the welcoming re- 
marks to the delegates at the third meeting of 
the U.S.-Japan Joint Planning and Coordina- 
tion Committee on Cooperation in Environ- 
mental Protection, in the Department, Sep- 
tember 11-13, hosted jointly by the Depart- 
ment and the Environmental Protection 
Agency. EDWARD A. MAINLAND, Office 
of Environmental Affairs, participated as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation’s third consultative meeting of con- 
tracting parties to the convention on the pre- 
vention of marine pollution by dumping of 
wastes and other matter, October 9-13, in 
London. The contracting parties to the con- 
vention reached agreement on a legal regime 
for dispute settlement, procedures and regu- 
lations governing at-sea incineration of po- 
tentially toxic substances, and a definition of 
high level radioactive wastes. The Norwegian 
environment minister, Dr. GRO HARLEM 
BRUNTLAND, visited the Department, Sep- 
tember 12, where she met with UNDER 
SECRETARY BENSON, Assistant Secretary 
Pickering and other Department officials. 
This was part of a four-day program of meet- 
ings with representatives of the executive and 
legislative branches and U.S. public interest 
groups to exchange views on environmental 
policies, regulations and issues of interesi to 
both Governments. 

ROBERT ILLING, Office of East-West 
Science and Technology Affairs, traveled to 
Belgrade to chair the October 2-6 meeting of 
the U.S.-Yugoslav Joint Board on Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation. Following the 
Belgrade meeting, Mr. Illing visited our em- 
bassy in Sofia for consultations. New person- 
nel in the Office of East-West Science and 
Technology Affairs include CALVIN 
MEHLERT, who will handJe the programs 
with the People’s Republic of China, and 
KATHERINE CARTER, secretary. Mr. Pick- 
ering hosted a luncheon for Dr. MOSTAFA 
TOLBA, executive director, UN Environment 
Program, during his October 25-26 visit to 
Washington to review progress, and solicit 
U.S. views on future priorities. Mr. Main- 
land, Office of Environmental Affairs, ac- 
companied Dr. Tolba in his round of meetings 
with senior Department and other U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials. Mr. Pickering testified 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, October 3, in support of the convention 
on the prohibition of military or any other 
hostile use of environmental modification 


techniques. Dr. DONALD R. KING, direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, and Mr. 
Mainland attended an international workshop 
sponsored by the U.S. Man and the Biosphere 
Program, to develop draft recommendations 
for environmental monitoring of world bio- 
sphere reserves. The workshop, held in the 
Great Smokies region, October 23-28, in- 
cluded representatives for Man and the Bio- 
sphere Program committees in the USSR, 
Canada, Chile, Ghana, Mexico, Sweden, 
United States, and United Kingdom, and from 
UNESCO. WILLIAM WALSH, health offi- 
cer, Office of Environmental Affairs, partici- 
pated in the meeting of the U.S -India Joint 
Committee on Science and Technology, 
November 6-10, in New Delhi, for discus- 
sion on biomedical research. Dr. DONALD 
R. KING attended an Economic Commission 
for Europe working group meeting, in 
Geneva, on transboundary air pollution and, 
along with EDWARD OLSON, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs, participated in the an- 
nual European Communities (environmental 
consultations, in Brussels. WILLIAM H. 
MANSFIELD, Office of Environmental Af- 
fairs, met with federal, state and local offi- 
cials in McAllen, Mission, Pharr, and Donna, 
Tex., November 6-10, to conduct environ- 
mental assessments of three proposed inter- 
national bridges which would cross the 
U.S.-Mexican boundary. JACK BLAN- 
CHARD, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
attended the fall meeting of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment’s chemicals group in Paris, November 
6--9, and participated in consultations in 
Brussels, November 10, which addressed 
regulatory controls for hazardous chemicals. 
With a total annual U.S. foreign trade of ap- 
proximately $12 billion in chemical com- 
modities, the United States and the European 
Communities are discussing mutual regula- 
tory programs in order to recognize and 
eliminate potential technical barriers to trade. 


Personnel 


An airgram, giving the background and 
up-to-date progress on the Foreign Service 
classification project, was sent to all posts, 
and will be followed shortly by copies of the 
‘Foreign Service Classifications Manual.’’ 
Foreign Service classifications versonnel of- 
ficers ROBERT WEST and GAYNELLE 
JOHNSTON are working full-time with the 
regional bureaus, on position classification at 
overseas posts. Mr. West gave a briefing to 
personnel attending the administrative offi- 
cers course at the Foreign Service Institute, 
on the Foreign Service classification system, 
and, with the assistance of GARY 
GARCZYNSKI, gave a briefing on classifi- 
cation for the Civil Service and Foreign 
Service systems to new personnel in the 
bureau, November 16. The Classifications 
Staff of the Office of Position and Pay Man- 
agement attended a meeting of the Classifica- 
tion and Compensation Society, hosted by the 
Department, November 15. LORETTA 
HELM acted as coordinator. Representatives 
of the society and Government agencies were 
present. JAMES PULLIG, chief of domestic 
classification, receatly completed revision of 
the classification system for language in- 
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structor positions. The change probably will 
take place by January 1. Mr. Pullig, who is in 
Hawaii on leave, will take time to review po- 
sition classification at the East/West Center, 
at the request of the center director. WIL- 
LIAM MULLICAN will be working with the 
Office of Communications on classification 
problems. 

IDPIS ROSSELL, Chief of the Reports 
Division of the Office of Performance Evalu- 
ation, attended, November 27-28, a workshop 
on uniform guidelines on employee selection 
procedures, at which job analysis, validation, 
and performance appraisal were discussed. 
From November 1-11, four recruitment offi- 
cers visited Texas. In Houston, GAIL 
GARDNER, SUSAN HANDY, and WIL- 
LIAM MAGEE interviewed individuals for 
positions in the new passport agency opening 
in that city. THOMAS McCLOSKEY con- 
ferred with sources, in Houston and Dallas, 
regarding employment opportunities in the 
Department for communications engineers 
and communicaticns technicians. LORETTA 
MONACO has joined the Office of Recruit- 
ment, Examination and Employment. 

On November 15, AMBASSADOR 
PALMER appeared on a panel discussing the 
open assignments system. This was the first 
of a series of discussions the Women’s Action 
Organization is sponsoring to assist women in 
developing their careers at the Department. 
Other panelists were MARGUERITE 
COOPER KING, Office of International Se- 
curity Policy; DIANE DILLARD, Foreign 
Service Career Development Division, and 
CURTIS SMITH, acting director, Office of 
the Executive Director, Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs. ELLEN WAT- 
SON assumed duties as chief of the Secretar- 
ial Counseling Division, replacing MAR- 
JORY J. FIEBIG, who has been assigned as 
personnel officer in Mexico City. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary HODDING CARTER 
spoke before the Open Forum, November 1, 
on ‘‘Foreign Policy and the Press: A Two- 
Way Street.’’ Mr. Carter accompanied SEC- 
RETARY VANCE to New York for his 
meeting with PRIME MINISTER BEGIN, 
November 2. On November 3-5 the assistant 
secretary participated in the Ford Founda- 
tion’s ‘‘Human Rights and Media’’ confer- 
ence, in Princeton, N.J. Deputy assistant 
secretary WILLIAM D. BLAIR JR. spoke in 
Chicago on ‘‘The Independent Sector and The 
Department of State: An Overview and Some 
Opportunities,’’ before a seminar for non- 
governmental organization leaders. The 
seminar was sponsored by the World Without 
War Council. Deputy assistant secretary 
WILLIAM J. DYESS addressed the Univer- 
sity of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, on ‘‘The Role 
of the Foreign Service Officer in Policy For- 
mulation,’’ and the Rotary Club, on SALT, 
November 13-14. HARRY YOUNG, formerly 
with the Office of the Historian, has joined 
the Office of Public Communication’s Edito- 
rial Division as a writer/editor. TONI MAR- 
WITZ of the Special Projects Staff is leaving 
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the bureau to attend classes at the Foreign 
Service Institute, preparatory to taking up as- 
signment in Panama as a consular officer. 
DAVID F. TRASK, historian, Office of 
the Historian, attended the meeting of the 
National Historical Publications and Records 
November 16-!7. DAVID B. 
LAWRENCE has joined the Operations Staff 
in the Office of the Historian. LORRAINE 
M. LEES, formerly of Pennsylvania State 
University, is preparing manuscript on con- 
tract for the Foreign Relations series. 
DAVID FISCHER, director of public pro- 
grams, debated the merits of a new SALT 
agreement before the Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, October 21. GORDON 
HILL, coordinator for the Office of Public 
Programs, traveled to New York with the 
Deputy Secretary, who addressed the Foreign 
Trade Council on November 13. He also trav- 
eled to Indianapolis, to consult with Mayor 
RICHARD HATCHER to make preparations 
for the first national black leadership confer- 
ence to be held by the Secretary of State. The 
Office of Public Programs held a special 


Commission, 


briefing for the foreign affairs committee of 
the Jewish War Veterans, October 20. The 
briefing was arranged by ROBERT G. AN- 
DERS, who also acted as moderator. Mr. An- 
ders also represented the bureau at the recent 
National Conference of Black Mayors, in 
Washington 

GENE PRESTON, of the Northern Divi- 
sion, met with the steering committee for the 
Boston Middle East conference, 
20, and held meetings with ethnic leaders 


November 


looking ahead to the January 25 major event 
The Northern Division launched its 1978-79 
town meetings on Soviet/U.S. relations, with 
16 days of programming throughout New 
York state. CONSTANCE DUNAWAY coor- 
dinated programs in Sullivan, Rockland, 
Westchester, and Dutchess Counties; JANICE 
SETTLE in Jamestown; and JUDY RYAN in 
the Greater Rochester area. 

DANIEL O. NEWBERRY, director, 
spoke at Brown University, Providence, Oc- 
tober 27, on the Camp David accords. On 
November 15, he spoke before the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Southern Baptist 
Convention in Pine Mountain, Ga., and later 
lectured on the domestic situation in Egypt, at 
Emory University in Atlanta. He also partici- 
pated in ‘‘An Update on the Middle East,’’ 
sponsored by the Southern Center for Inter- 
national Studies in Atlanta, Ga. ALVIN 
RICHMAN, public opinion analyst, made a 
presentation on computer applications in 
public opinion analyses to a Foreign Service 
Institute seminar on computers and foreign 
affairs, October 18. 

A special foreign policy briefing for rep- 
resentatives of state and local public officials 
and related organizations was held in the De- 
partment on October 25. More than 70 persons 
attended. Coming under the Bureau of Public 
Affairs’ expanded domestic outreach program, 
this was the first such gathering ever organized 
in the Department. HODDING CARTER III, 
assistant secretary for public affairs and De- 
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partment spokesman, hosted and addressed the 
day-long seminar. The briefing included dis- 
cussion sessions on the expanded liaison func- 
tion between the Department and state and 
local public officials, lead by BEN READ, 
Under Secretary for Management; trade and 
export policy, by ROBERT D. HORMATS, 
deputy assistant secretary for economic and 
business affairs; the Middle East, by MORRIS 
DRAPER, deputy assistant secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian affairs; and SALT II, 
by PAUL C. WARNKE, 


trol and Disarmament Agency. Additionally, a 


director, Arms Con 
discussion panel on border issues included 
topics on Canada and the United States, by 
SIDNEY FRIEDLAND, European Affairs; 
Mexico and the United States, by KENNETH 
R. McKUNE, Inter-American Affairs; Marine 
DOUGLAS G. MARSHALL, 


special assistant to the American negotiator; 


Boundaries, by 


Canadian and Mexican energy issues, by 
MICHAEL LUCEY, Economic and Business 
Affairs; undocumented aliens, by VICTOR A 
VILAPLANA, Office of the Legal Adviser; 
and narcotics traffic and control, by 
RICHARD GIBSON, International Narcotics 
Control Matters. Deputy Secretary WARREN 
CHRISTOPHER was the wind-up speaker. An 
eighth-floor reception for conferees and 
selected White House, Department, and inter- 
governmental relations officials followed. Mr 
Carter’s special assistant, JILL SCHUKER, 
moderated the day-long briefing. MARIE 
BLAND coordinated the event. 


The Bureaus of Public Affairs and African 
Affairs coordinated a regional foreign policy 
conference, ‘‘U.S. Foreign Policy ir Af- 
rica,”” This 


all-Africa issues conference 


in San Francisco, on October 31 
was the first 
sponsored by the Department in a major U.S. 
city. Some 1,400 people attended the day 
long session which consisted of five work- 
shops that dealt with various aspects of U.S. 
foreign policy in Africa. Department keynote 
participants Ambassador PHILIP 
HABIB, former Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs, who gave the morning opening ad- 
dress; and Ambassador ANDREW YOUNG, 
who gave the noon luncheon speech. Work- 
shop participants were RICHARD MOOSE, 
African Affairs, ‘“‘Rhodesia Becomes Zim- 
babwe: U.S. Policy’’; ANTHONY LAKE, 
Policy Planning Staff, ‘‘South Africa and 
U.S. Policy’’; ROBERT HORMATS, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs, ‘‘U.S. Economic 
Interests and Opportunities in Africa’; Am- 
bassador DONALD McHENRY, Security 
Council of the UN, ‘‘Instability in Africa: 
What is the Proper U.S. Role?’’; Ambassador 
DONALD EASUM, ambassador to Nigeria, 
‘The Increasing Involvement of Outsiders in 
African Affairs.’’ The International Com- 
munication Agency videotaped the entire 
day’s proceedings for distribution in Africa. 
The conference was co-sponsored by the 
World Affairs Council of Northern California 
and 36 local cooperating organizations. 


were 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
—(Continued from inside front cover) 


bassador, etc.) the act of writing 
them out is the equivalent of re- 
vealing them to be in conflict with 
the law. In order to recreate the 
conditions which existed before the 
1972 directive, one would have to 
write a new directive instructing 
writers of efficiency reports to re- 
sume the anachronistic, illegal and 
improper practice of commenting 
on wives’ performances. That can- 
not be. 

One cannot doubt Mrs. 
Laingen’s sincerity or her anguish 
over the very real pressures she 
experiences. There may be many 
possible ways of restoring her 
feelings of self-esteem, but a re- 
turn to the pre-1972 world of a 
Foreign Service wives’ hierarchy is 
not one of them. 


HARRISON B. SHERWOOD 


They’re friends, but... 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 


Penne Laingen and I have been 
friends (and Foreign Service 
spouses) for over 20 years, so I 
hope she will permit me to dis- 
agree with some of her comments 
in the October NEWSLETTER (*‘An 
ambassador’s wife enters the de- 
bate on the °72 directive’’). Her 
analysis links what she perceives to 
be a loss of ‘‘the ideals that made 
our country great’’ with the State 
Department move to grant private 
status to dependents of employees 
who are not on the payroll. 

I cannot agree. If anything, the 
1972 directive replaces a narrow 
institutional responsibility (to the 
State Department and/or husband’s 
career) with a broader and more 
meaningful one. Spouses are now 
free to support those official and 
community activities they believe 
to be useful and significant, rather 
than participate because they are 
‘“‘expected’’ to. One can argue that 
this makes involvement more 
rather than less relevant, whether 
or not it is accompanied by the of- 
ficial recognition which sup- 
posedly existed pre-1972. (Any 
Foreign Service wife who has tried 
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ence into credentials for paid 
employment must wonder how real 
that recognition was.) 

It is true that many spouses do 
not perceive their responsibilities 
precisely the way ‘‘traditional’’ 
spouses would like them to, but 
that does not mean that they are 
more selfish or lacking in pa- 
triotism or idealism than their more 
traditional colleagues. Further, to 
recognize the private status of 
spouses says nothing about how 
necessary they may be to their 
wives/husbands. It simply pro- 
hibits the Department from defin- 
ing the relationship for them. 

In my comments to the Family 
Liaison Office on the °72 directive 
I argued that (a) the directive 
should be left unchanged, but (b) 
some problem areas should be re- 
viewed and, if necessary, supple- 
mental directives issued. I thought 
one of the first issues which might 
be discussed concerned the ambas- 
sador’s wife who, while theoreti- 
cally covered by the directive, is 
clearly not in a position to act as a 
‘“‘private’’ individual at post (as 
Mrs. Laingen so correctly argues). 


Sincerely, 

ELINOR G. CONSTABLE 
Director 

Office of Investment Affairs 


Stop it already! 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

We have watched with some 
dismay (but have yet to reach the 
stage of ‘‘viewing with alarm’’) as 
several of our consular colleagues 
have engaged in one-upmanship in 
your letters column concerning the 
number of immigrant visa applica- 
tions (and immigrant visa appli- 
cants) they have been able to 
shovel (we use the word advisedly) 
through their offices in a given 
working day. 

As a board, we are inclined to 
adopt the sentiments expressed by 
Carol Rose, Matt Ward, and, in the 
pages of our own CONSULAR PACK- 
ET, John St. Denis, in trying to 
shift the focus from quantity to 
quality in the performance of con- 
sular work. Treating the public— 


alien or citizen—as so much proc- 
essed sausage is hardly the pre- 
scription for good public relations; 
giving our own laws and proce- 
dures such slight consideration is 
not the formula for profes- 
sionalism. 

All of us, as consular officers, 
have faced conditions of over- 
whelming workload and short 
staffing, and we, too, could add to 
the growing file of horror stories 
(‘‘I Worked Twelve Hours a 
Day—And Still They Kept Com- 
ing!!!’’). To an extent, we all can 
and should be proud of bearing up 
so well in such situations. But the 
goal of providing the fairest, most 
objective consideration to every 
applicant in an atmosphere of 
peace and civility can hardly be 
approached as long as we take 
near-masochistic delight in revel- 
ing in how hard we have to work 
and how many corners we have to 
cut in order to cope with ‘‘the 
caseload.’”’ 

Rather, we would like to see 
all these creative energies chan- 
neled along more constructive 
paths: analyzing the background 
profile of the typical applicant; 
suggesting new legislation or im- 
proved procedures; proposing and 
justifying increased staffing; and 
bettering the training and supervi- 
sion of our Foreign Service na- 
tional employees, to name just a 
few. 

Circumstances that force indi- 
vidual officers into having days 
similar to Mr. Stricklin’s should be 
deplored, not glorified. We should 
all be doing everything we can to 
correct them. 


For the Board of the Consular 
Officers’ Association, 
WAYNE S. LEININGER 

Chairman 
JOHN HOTCHNER 
Vice Chairman 


Line in the dust 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 
DEAR SIR: 

As an observer and participant 
in the issuance of visas to Mr. lan 
Smith and the Rhodesian Executive 
Council, I dare anyone to refute 
the obvious fact that the visa func- 
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tion is indeed an integral part of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM S. TILNEY 

Consul 


Strong objection 


WASHINGTON 


Was the cartoon on Page 42 of 
the November NEWSLETTER in- 
tended as an example of tasteless- 
ness and sexism? If so, you’ve 
succeeded. How absolutely dis- 
gusting. 

The Women’s Action Organi- 
zation has also protested to me 


Ks 
Wee 


“Yes,Sir,the,uh,Diplomatic Bag is here with the,uh,Diplomatic Pouch." 


about the cartoon, pointing out the 
added insult of the cartoon ap- 
pearing on the page bearing the 
headline ‘‘Foreign Service 
Families.’’ 

I’m appalled by the NEws- 
LETTER’S insensitivity and urge 
that the staff quickly sign up for a 
human awareness seminar. 

GEORGIANA M. PRINCE 
Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office 


Information, please! 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


DEAR SIR: 

In the October 1978 issue you 
had an item called: ‘‘Law gives 
divorcees stake in pensions.’”’ 
Could you provide me with more 
details, and could you possibly re- 
port in the NEWSLETTER if and 
when the President does bring the 
Foreign Service under the new law 
(H.R. 8771). 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. OLSEN 


H.R. 8771 only gives the fed- 
eral Government an authority it 
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previously did not have to comply 
with a valid state court ruling 
which, in a divorce, annulment or 
legal separation, gives a portion of 
a federal employee's retirement 
annuities to his/her spouse. The 
decision whether or not to grant 
that share, and the size of that 
share rests with the court. The 
NEWSLETTER will report when the 
President makes H.R. 8771 appli- 
cable to the Foreign Service. 


Premature 


FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


DEAR SIR: 

While I was the first to submit 
a suggestion for a new name for 
your publication, Courier, I 
would be the last to abandon it in 
your list of eight finalists. Thanks, 

editors, for selecting COURIER. 
Sincerely, 
WADE B. FLEETWOOD 


You're being premature, Mr. 
Fleetwood. We don't intend to an- 
nounce our Selection until next 
month. 


The status quo 


EMBASSY BUCHAREST 


DEAR SIR: 

I would like to vote for keeping 
the present name—Department of 
State NEWSLETTER. (Perhaps it is 
misleading, but the others are more 
So.) 


Sincerely, 
Mary R. BIRRER 


‘Why on earth change?’ 


EMBASSY PARIS 


DEAR SIR: 

A newsletter is ‘‘a written re- 
port, sometimes illustrated and 
usually issued periodically, pre- 
pared by ... a ... government 
agency, to present information to 
employees > (“See Random 
House Dictionary, unabridged, 
page 963.) 

The above definition charac- 
terizes precisely the purpose of the 
Department of State NEWSLETTER: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘‘to acquaint its officers at home 
and abroad with developments of 
interest that may affect operaticns 
or personnel.’’ The use of the word 
newsletter in the title of the De- 
partment’s publication for its em- 
ployees is appropriate and correct. 

Why on earth change? 

The publication is well- 
known, respected and widely read 
under its present name. None of 
the other proposed titles in your 
October issue convey so effectively 
the purpose of the publication. It 
would be a labor of love to demon- 
strate why, but brovity is the soul 
of conviction. 

Sincerely, 

WALLACE F. HOLBROOK (FSO) 


P.S.—You should really call 
it the FOREIGN SERVICE NEws- 
LETTER for that is its basic target 
audience. @ 


Answers to quiz 


(See Page 11) 





. New York 
. Sri Lanka 

3. Namibia 
. Ho Chi Minh City 
. Bangladesh 

Belize 

. Zaire 
. Kunming 
. Gaziantep 
. Zaporozhe 
. Azerbaijan 
. Dublin 

3. Leningrad 
. Santo Domingo 
. Beirut 
. Central African Empire 
. Shimonoseki 
. Lesotho — 
. Brasov 
. Alasehir 
. Liberty Island 
. Oslo 


U.S. savings bonds earn a 
guaranteed 6% interest when held to 
maturity of five years (4%2% the first 
year). You can double your money in 
12 years, or be one-third richer in five. 
And nothing’s safer than savings 
bonds! @ 
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Ambassador (Ret.) John M. 
Allison, 73, who served as assistant 
secretary for Far Eastern affairs and 
as U.S. envoy to Japan, Indonesia 
and Czechoslo- gages 
vakia during the @ , 
1950s, died in & 
Honolulu on Oc- 
tober 28. Mr. Al- 
lison, a 1927 
graduate of the 
University of Ne- 
braska and a 
former teacher in ae Ee 
Japan, joined the Mr. Allison 
Foreign Service in (1952 photo) 
1930. He was a consul in Osaka, 
Japan, when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. He was interned for six 
months before being repatriated on 
the M.S. Gripsholm, a Swedish liner 
which carried more than 1,400 other 
Americans. For the rest of World War 
II he served as consul and first secre- 
tary in London. 

During his Foreign Service career 
Mr. Allison held such assignments as 
first deputy to Secretary John Foster 
Dulles in 1952, and helped draft the 
Japanese peace treaty; assistant sec- 
retary for Far Eastern affairs, 
1952-53; and ambassador to Japan, 
1953-57, Indonesia, 1957-58; and 
Czechoslovakia, 1958-60. After his 
retirement in July 1960, Mr. Allison 
moved to Honolulu, where he taught 
classes at the University of Hawaii 
and wrote a weekly column on 
foreign affairs for the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

Mr. Allison was elected president 
of the Pacific and Asian Affairs 
Council, and deputy acting chancel- 
lor of the University of Hawaii’s 
East-West Center. He also became a 
director of the school’s Overseas 
Career Program, a member of the 
State Department’s advisory panel on 
Asia-Pacific affairs, and president of 
the Japan-American Society of 
Hawaii. Mr. Allison was the author 
of memoirs, ‘‘Ambassador from the 
Prairie: or Allison Wonderland. ’”’ 

The ambassador’s first wife, Effie, 
died in Honolulu in August 1977. He 
leaves his wife, Sue, of the home ad- 
dress 1434 Punahou St. Apt. 1201, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, and her 
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daughter; two daughters, six grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. The 
family suggests contributions to the 
Japan-American Society of Hon- 
olulu. 


Loren Carroll, 74, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and a former 
editor of the Foreign Service Journal, 
died at his home in Chevy Chase, 
Md., on October 
21. Mr. Carroll, ii 
who was born in “4 
Madison, Wis., 
and reared in In- 
ternational Falls, 

Minn., attended 

the University of 

Chicago and 

worked as a re- 

porter for the 

Chicago City Mr. Carroll 
News and the Evening Post. He later 
studied at the Sorbonne, in Paris, 
while working as a correspondent for 
the old International News Service. In 
1934 he became city editor of the 
Paris Herald, the European edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Carroll later joined News- 
week, becoming foreign editor in 
1941. During World War II he was 
the Office of War Information’s chief 
of psychological warfare operations 
for western Europe, based in London; 
and press attache, first in the U.S. 
diplomatic mission in Algiers, and 
then at the embassy in Paris. After the 
war, he returned to Newsweek as 
chief of its Paris bureau. He joined 
the Foreign Service in 1952 to be- 
come public affairs officer in the U.S. 
mission to NATO, in London. He 
then was assigned to a similar post 
when the NATO headquarters moved 
to Paris. In 1956 he became consul 
general in Quebec; four years later he 
was appointed consul general in 
Palermo, Italy. Following his retire- 
ment from the Service in 1964, he 
became editor cf the Foreign Service 
Journal, the publication of the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association, 
serving until 1968. 

Mr. Carroll was a connoisseur of 
period furniture, old book bindings, 
and opera—and stars Kirsten 


Flagstad and Mary Garden were 
among his close friends. He also was 
known as a conversationalist, in Eng- 
lish and French, and was the author of 
a book, ‘‘Conversation Please.’’ He 
leaves his wife, Sheila, of the home 
address, 105 Grafton St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 20015; two sons; and 
three sisters. 

The family suggests contribution 
to the DACOR (Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Officers, Retired) Educational 
and Welfare Fund, 1718 H Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Edward F. Roeder, 55, who had 
served as chief of the Broadcasting 
and Film Division and, later, as chief 
of the Speech Review and Media De- 
velopment Divi- 
sion in the Bureau 
of Public Affairs, 
before his retire- 
ment in July, died 
at Bethesda Naval 
Medical Center on 
November 9. Mr. 
Roeder had retired 
as a Navy com- 
mander in 1969. - 

He was chief of Mr. Roeder 
the Audio-Visual Productions 
Branch, in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs, before he joined the Department 
as a Foreign Service Reserve officer 
in February 1971. 

Born in St. Louis, Mr. Roeder 
joined the naval aviation cadet pro- 
gram in 1943. He was commissioned 
an ensign in the Naval Reserve in 
1945 and assigned to the battleship 
USS Missouri. He returned to inactive 
duty in 1946 and obtained a 
bachelor’s in speech from St. Louis 
University. Called back to active duty 
in 1950 during the Korean conflict, 
Mr. Roeder served as assistant opera- 
tions officer of Commander Task 
Force 95, in Korean waters. Later, 
Mr. Roeder was an executive pro- 
ducer with a television network, a 
television syndicator, and director of 
public relations with a mutual funds 
company. 

Mr. Roeder was a member of the 
National Press Club, the Army-Navy 
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Club and the Radio Television News 
Directors Association. He was an ac- 
tive member of St. Agnes Catholic 
Church, in Arlington. He was buried 
in Arlington National Cemetery, with 
military honors. Mr. Roeder leaves 
his wife, Gloria, of the home address, 
2712 N. Kandoilph St., Arlington, 
Va. 22207; six daughters, his mother, 
four sisters, a brother, and five 
grandchildren. The family suggests 
contributions to the American Cancer 
Society. 


Ambassador (Ret.) Lewis Clark, 
82, who served more than 33 years in 
the Foreign Service, retiring in May 
1958, died at his home in Washington 
on October 28. 

Mr. Clark was in 

the Navy in World 

War I, and was a 

manager of a 

cotton firm in 

Alabama before 

he joined the 

Service in 1925. 

He was assigned 

as a Chinese lan- 

guage officer in Mr. Clark 
Peking, and also served for the next 
10 years in Kaigan, Tsinan and Han- 
kow. 

Mr. Clark then became a counselor 
in the U.S. embassies in London, 
Paris and Ottawa. In 1947 he returned 
to China as minister, serving until 
1950, when the Communists com- 
pleted their takeover of the country. 
Promoted to the class of career 
minister, he was appointed the U.S. 
representative on the UN Advisory 
Council for Libya, with the personal 
rank of ambassador, in 1950. From 
February 1952 until December 1953 
he served in the Department. Mr. 
Clark then was designated consul 
general in Algiers; he retired from 
that post in May 1958. 

The ambassador was a member of 
the Metropolitan Club of Washington 
and St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Lafayette Square. He leaves his wife, 
Manualita, of the home address, 2546 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008; a daughter and 
three grandchildren. The family 
suggests contributions to the DACOR 
(Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
Retired) Educational and Welfare 
Fund, 1718 H St., Washington. 
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L. Gordon Shouse, 35, a 
Foreign Service officer who was on 
detail to the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, died at Anne Arundel 
General Hospital 
on October 28. 

Mr. Shouse had 
joined the Service 

in 1970. He 
served as a gen- 

eral services offi- 

cer in Moscow, , 
administrative of- 

ficer in Madras, 33% 
and in the Office ° , ” 
of Soviet Affairs Mr. Shouse 
and the Washington Finance Center, 
in the Department. In 1977 he was 
assigned as State’s representative in 
the naval academy’s political science 
department. He later taught a course 
on Soviet affairs. 

Born in Indiana, Mr. Shouse re- 
ceived bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from the University of Indiana. 
He served in the Navy as a lieutenant, 
junior grade, 1967-70. He leaves his 
wife, Eloise, and a daughter, of the 
home address, 147 Williams Dr., An- 
napolis, Md. 21401. The family 
suggests contributions to the L. Gor- 
don Shouse Memorial Fund, 
% American Foreign Service Associ- 
ation, 2101 E Street, Washington, 
D.C. 20037. 


Hibbard Lamkin, 63, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on 
November 3. A former probation of- 
ficer in the U.S. District Court, he 
joined the De- 
partment in June 
1951 as a special 
agent with the 
Office of Secu- 
rity. In November 
1952 he became 
acting special 
agent-in-charge, 
Cleveland field 
office, and two 
years later he was Mr. Lamkin 
promoted to special agent-in-charge, 
Los Angeles field office. Mr. Lamkin 
retired from the Service in August 
1973. Born in Massachusetts, he re- 
ceived bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from Ohio State University. He 
was a field executive with the Boy 
Scouts of America, 1941-43, and 
served with the Army, 1943-46. Mr. 
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Lamkin leaves his wife, Emily, of the 
home address, 130 Avenide Princesa, 
San Clemente, Calif. 92672. 


Anna A. O’Neill, 88, of Silver 
Spring, Md., a retired Department 
official and one of the first women 
professionals appointed, died at Holy 
Cross Hospital on 
November 19. 
Miss O’Neill 
joined the De- 
partment in 1918, 
as a law clerk. In 
1922, she was 
promoted to as- 
sistant solicitor, a 
position she held = 
until she became Miss O’ Neill 
assistant to Under (1922 photo) 
Secretary J. Reuben Clark Jr., in 
1928. From 1929-1931, she served as 
assistant to Under Secretary Joseph P. 
Cotton, and, in 1931, was appointed 
assistant to the legal adviser. 

During her 29-year career at 
State, Miss O’Neill held several im- 
portant positions. She was counsel to 
the United States during arbitration 
proceedings with Sweden in 1932; 
legal adviser to the 7th International 
Conference of American States at 
Montevideo in 1933; and assistant to 
the U.S. agent in the Trail Smelter 
controversy between the United States 
and Canada in 1937. She retired in 
1947. A native of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Miss O’Neill received her 
law degree from Washington College, 
now part of American University. She 
leaves no immediate survivors. 


Jule B. Smith, 80, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, died at Ft. Worth, 
Tex., on October 11. Mr. Smith, a 
former vice president of his father’s 
grain elevator concern, joined the U.S. 
Department of Commerce in 1932. He 
served with Commerce as a commer- 
cial attache in Buenos Aires, Prague 
and Warsaw. On the day before War- 
saw was bombed, he was sent to Tal- 
lin, Estonia, where he stayed until the 
Russians took over that country. 

Later Mr. Smith took over the af- 
fairs of the British Embassy in 
Copenhagen, whose personnel had 
been sent to detention camps. When 
the Nazis occupied Denmark, Mr. 
Smith became a refugee. He was 
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taken by train across Germany to Bar- 
celona. En route to Barcelona, he was 
in Berlin during the first raid by the 
Royal Air Force. In early 1941 he 
returned to the United States. He then 
held assignments in Managua, Lon- 
don, Budapest, Stockholm and 
Washington, retiring from the Foreign 
Service in June 1952. 

Mr. Smith was a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of the University of Texas, 
in Austin, and attended the Eastman 
Business School, in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. He leaves his wife, Martha, of 
the home address, 1612 Tremont 
Ave., Ft. Worth, 76107; a daughter, 
sister, brother and four grandchildren. 


Mary M. Ortega, 51, a Foreign 
Service Staff secretary, died in 
Lafayette, Ind., on November 8. Ms. 
Ortega, a native of Winamack, Ind., 
joined the Service 
in January 1977 
and was assigned 
as a secretary in 
the embassy in 
Asuncion, Para- 
guay. She re- 
turned to the 
United States last 
May. Before 
joining the State 
Department, Ms. Ms. Ortega 
Ortega had been employed by the Air 
Force, 1962-64 and 1966-67; the De- 
partment of the Navy, 1967; and the 
Small Business Administration, 
1969-70. Ms. Ortega leaves a daugh- 
ter, Janet Shaw, of 214-9 Halsey Dr., 
W. Lafayette, Ind. 47906; a sen, 
Mark Ortega; and a granddaughter. 


Sheldon Thomas, 82, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Oc- 
tober 30. A former export manager, 
and a former business specialist in the 
Office of the Special Adviser to the 
President for Foreign Trade, Mr. 
Thomas joined the Department as an 
information specialist in 1935. Two 
years later he became assistant chief 
of the Division of Current Informa- 
tion. Mr. Thomas transferred to the 
Foreign Service in 1940, and later 
held assignments as second secretary 
in Buenos Aires and second secretary 
and consul in Stockholm. 
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In 1945 he was appointed U.S. 
political adviser at Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces 
(SHAEP), and first secretary and con- 
sul at Copenhagen. Mr. Thomas then 
served in Reykjavik, 1946; Quito, 
1947; Sao Paulo, 1948; and Rio de 
Janeiro, 1948-51. After a tour in the 
Department, he became principal of- 
ficer and consul general in Liverpool 
in 1956. He was promoted to Class 1 
in the Foreign Service the following 
year. Mr. Thomas retired from the 
Service in August 1958. He leaves his 
wife, Clara, care of Mrs. Donald F. 
Coleman, 11 Jackie Circle West, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14612. 


Virginia Christopher Farland, 
59, wife of former Ambassador 
Joseph S. Farland, died at their home 
in Winchester, Va., on November 4. 
Mrs. Farland had accompanied her 
husband on his assignments as U.S. 
envoy to the Dominican Republic, 
Panama, Pakistan and Iran, from 
1957 to 1973. 

A former resident of Millwood, W. 
Va., Mrs. Farland was active in 
Washington and Virginia social and 
diplomatic life. She also took a 
prominent role in Project Hope, the 
international health organization, 
serving as a former chairman of the 
Hope Ball and as a member of the ac- 
quisition committee. Mrs. Farland 
was a sportswoman and a member of 
the Sulgrave Club of Washington. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves 
two sons and two daughters. 


Dorothy McCardle, 74, a reporter 
for the Washington Post and widow of 
Carl W. McCardle, who was an as- 
sistant secretary for public affairs at 
State, died at her home in McLean on 
November 1. Mrs. McCardle fre- 
quently covered events at the White 
House and the Department. 

Born in Jonesboro, Tenn., she at- 
tended Smith College on a scholarship 
for a year, and received a bachelor’s 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1927. During her long newspaper 
career she worked for the old 
Philadelphia North American, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. She 
began writing for the Post in 1951, 


and later became a columnist for it 
and for the Washington Post-Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate. She also 
wrote for magazines. She was a 
member of the Washington Press Club 
and Alpha Omicron Pi. Mrs. McCar- 
dle, who lived at 6109 Ramshorn PI., 
McLean, Va., leaves a daughter, 
Marcia M. Maddox, of Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., and two grandchildren. 


Frederick W. Jandrey, 70, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died in 
Ashville, N.C., on October 25. Mr. 
Jandrey joined the Service in 1931 
and was assigned as a clerk in South- 
ampton, England. He later was a vice 
consul in Calcutta, Naples and Mel- 
bourne, and served a second tour in 
Naples as a consul. 

Mr. Jandrey then held a two-year 
assignment in the Department. He 
later became a first secretary at 
Kabul; a student at the National War 
College; and deputy director of the 
Office of Personnel. In 1954 he was 
assigned as a counselor of embassy in 
Copenhagen. Mr. Jandrey returned to 
Washington in 1957 to become deputy 
assistant secretary for European af- 
fairs. He served in that post until his 
retirement in January 1959. He was a 
native of Neenah, Wisc., and a 
graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He leaves his wife, Clemence, of 
the Episcopal Retirement Home, 1617 
Hendersonville Rd., Ashville, N.C. 
28803. 


Julius Shiskin, 66, commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
U.S. representative on the UN Statis- 
tics Commission, 1969-73, died in 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital on October 28. Mr. Shiskin 
headed the Labor Department’s 
bureau since 1973. It gathers the 
Statistics that form the basis for the 
monthly employment situation report, 
the Consumer Price Index and the 
Producers Price Index. He leaves his 
wife, Frances, of the home address, 
8920 Whitney St., Silver Spring, Md. 
20901, two daughters, a sister and 
four grandchildren. @ 


Installment saving beats install- 
ment buying. Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan for U.S. savings bonds. 
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LIBRARY BOOKLIST 


Southeast Asia: A bibliography of recent books 


Call numbers are given for books that are in the State Department Library. 


BALDWIN, W. LEE, ed. The role of foreign 
financial assistance to Thailand in the 
1980’s. Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 
1975. 167p. HC497.S5R64 
(Includes an assessment of Thailand’s de- 
velopment aims.) 
BARRON, John and Anthony Paul. Murder of 
a gentle land; the untold story of a Com- 
munist genocide in Cambodia. New York, 
Reader’s Digest Press, 1977. 240p. 
DS554.8.B37 
(Account by two journalists, based on 
briefings by government specialists, and 
reports by foreign diplomats and Cambo- 
dian refugees.) 
Buss, Claude Albert. The United States and 
the Philippines: background for policy. 
Washington, D.C., American Enterprise In- 
stitute for Public Policy Research, 1977. 
152p. DS673.USB87 
(Deals with the declaration of martial law 
by President Marcos in 1972. Includes a 
discussion on American policy in Southeast 
Asia since the end of the Vietnam War.) 
Capy, John Frank. The history of post-war 
South-east Asia. Athens, Ohio, Ohio Univ. 
Press, 1974. 720p. DS518.1.C23 
(Surveys the development of the Southeast 
Asian countries since World War II, with 
special emphasis on Vietnam.) 
COLBERT, Evelyn, Southeast Asia in interna- 
tional politics 1941-1956. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1977. 372p. 
DS518.1.C587 
(A history of the Colombo Plan, the Ban- 
dung conference, SEATO, and the impact 
of American aid in the region.) 
EMMERSON, Donald K. Indonesia’s elite: 
political culture and cultural politics. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Corneil Univ. Press, 1976. 303p. 
JQ776.E44 
(Examines the cultural diversity of the In- 
donesian archipelago and the moderniza- 
tion policies of the Suharto administra- 
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